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Ir is generally agreed that, whatever cbstacles ‘theré may be to 
an increased demahd for British’ godds in foreign ‘countries, the 
various parts of thé British Empire should conzenirate upon the 
reciprocal supply of Empite commdities, and ‘that while each 
country included within the Comrhonwealth is justified, if it 
desires, in protecting its own local industries, it should in that 
case give preference to the other countries of the Empire over 
goods of foreign production. The great self-governing Dominions 
are prepared to accept this principle, and this is the lesson which 
Wembley was designed to teach. But speakers and writers on 
this subject, while they enlarge on the development of the 
Dominions, the great market for British goods and the wide field 
for British colonists which they offer, pay insufficient attention— 
so it seems to the writer—to the very special position of India and 
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to the paramount importance of conserving to the United King- 
dom an increasing Indian demand for British goods. Inasmuch as 
India contains three-quarters of the total population of the British 
Empire, it is surprising how little she seems to figure in the picture. 

Is it that the Indian market is regarded as reasonably secure ? 
Or is it that it is felt that a preference for British goods under the 
Reforms is unattainable ? 

These questions are well worth examination. 

In 1922, shortly before I relinquished the office of Lieutenant- 
Governor of Burma, I submitted to Lord Inchcape’s Committee 
a note on Indian finances which also contained certain suggestions 
upon this subject of preference for British goods. That Committee 
held the latter subject to be outside their terms of reference. Now, 
however, with the general depression of industry and the grave 
unemployment from which this country is suffering, I venture to 
revive these suggestions for the consideration of those best 
qualified to form an opinion on them. I quite recognise that there 
is a risk of their being rejected on a cursory reading, but closer 
examination may show that they offer some amelioration of the 
present ills, with important potentialities beyond the immediate 
future. 

India, as judged by European standards, is, of course, a poor 
country ; but numbers tell. An addition of 3d. per head to the 
purchasing power of 320,000,000 people aggregates 4,000,000/. 
sterling, and an addition of 1 rupee per head with the exchange 
value of the rupee at 1s. 6d. represents 24,000,0001. In 1923-24, 
the latest year for which Indian trade statistics are available, 
India took 228 crores worth of imported merchandise exclusive 
of Government stores. Of this total 147 crores represented imports 
from the British Empire tang: 8z° Rng. imports from foreign 
countries. Out yf, thé-147 “crores? £32,: ‘Natite.from the United 
Kingdom, valent at the current ‘rate. *:6f exchange to 
100,000,000/.; and im, the: hboni: :atter the war “the exports from 
the United Kingdom’ to” budia-“Wére *30° per ceht. larger than this. 
The average: “normal, demand may, be: ‘seckéned to be at least 
120,000,0001. ‘The.faylé shown ‘oft-Rtge:F is of interest. 

Of ‘ Manufactured ’*Afticles*” ‘ih’ 1913-14 the percentage of 
foreign goods was about 20. Now, with the largely increased 
post-war prices, the foreign percentage is approaching 30. In 
1909-10 the foreign proportion was only 12 per cent., so that in 
fifteen years the British proportion has declined from 88 per cent. 
to 70 per cent. There is no guarantee that the decline will not be 
progressive. 

These figures take no account of increased Indian production ; 
they deal merely with India’s imports from overseas. It is obvious 
that British industry cannot expect to be favoured in any way at 
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VALUE OF ImporTs (in millions of pounds: 1 rupee = 1s. 6d.), 
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_ the expense of India’s own manufactures, and must be prepared 


for a greater industrial output from within India herself. The 
imposition by mandate to Lord Elgin’s Government of an Excise 
duty on Indian cloth manufactures was a great blunder. In the 
result it has conferred more benefit upon Japan than upon Lanca- 
shire, and it was a blot on the British record of fair dealing towards 
India. The general charge made by political Indians that Great 
Britain of set purpose destroyed Indian industries and then pro- 
ceeded to exploit India for the benefit of England is not true, but 
the only weak point in the defence against the charge lies in the 
Excise duties on cotton goods, which have given India a genuine 
grievance against British fiscal administration. The removal of 
these duties } is an antecedent condition to better feeling on this 
subject. The ancient industries of India were all hand industries, 
and they have declined, not on account of political aims or fiscal 
policy, but on account of machinery—British and foreign as well 
as that imported by Indian capital. Indians have not refrained 
from erecting mills and factories in order to preserve their own 
hand industries. That may be the ideal of the dreamer Gandhi, 
but not of any modern practical Indian legislator. The past 
history of industrialism in India has been a history of Indian 
apathy, lack of enterprise, and want of confidence, and the greatest 
and most successful enterprises are in their origin European or 
Parsee. Capitalists of other classes have now followed this lead, 
but, with the exception of the cotton industry in Bombay, indi- 
genous enterprise has been extremely timid. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that British enterprise and British capital have filled 
the breach, and that British goods have found their way into 
every corner of the Indian sub-continent, as indeed they have 
penetrated to the four corners of the earth. Certainly British 
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commerce and British industry owe law and order and im- 
provement of communications to the British Government in 
India—an inestimable benefit—but, save for the Excise duties 
on cotton goods, they owe very little else by way of special 
favour. 

British administrators in India have always laboured to 
stimulate local industries, and the Government of India have 
been anxious to promote industrial developmen‘ by technical 
scholarships and by the establishment of technical schools and 
institutes. The Industries Commission appcoimted by Lord 
Hardinge’s Government put forward an ambitious industrial pro- 
gramme, but serious financial difficulties which synchronised with 
the Reforms put a stop to these activities. During the last twenty 
years, however, since Swadeshi and boycott movements were 
started, partly as political leverage and partly as a genuine move- 
ment to stimulate Indian industry, it has been the fashion to 
charge the Government of India with culpable inertia and to give 
little or no weight to the backwardness of Indian enterprise itself. 
Indians who genuinely hold this opinion are too apt to forget the 
enthusiasm for arts colleges and the apathy regarding, and even 
opposition to, science and technical training which marked a 
previous generation. The fact was also overlooked that the 
multiplication of impecunious technical scholars is of little use 
until the capital to finance industries in which they can be 
employed is forthcoming. India up to the war was a Free Trade 
country in which the rising generation of politicians was showing 
strong leanings towards Protection in order to stimulate India’s 
nasceni industries; and now that a large measure of fiscal autonomy 
has been granted with the Reforms these leanings to Protection 
have iaken definite shape in the case of iron and steel. Before 
the war the import duties (apart from such special cases as liquor, 
tobacco, drugs, and arms) were imposed solely for revenue pur- 
poses, and were on a light scale. Since the war, however, financial 
necessities have compelled so substantial an increase in these 
duties as to make them protective in the case of all commodities 
which can be manufactured in the country. Higher Customs 
duties have come to stay; Protection for Indian manufactures 
where they are liable to be undersold by foreign goods (British 
included) must be regarded as an accepted policy, and a return 
to complete Free Trade is no longer practical politics. There 
remains, therefore, only the possibility of Preference. 

Any hope that India will fall in with a scheme of Imperial 
Preference is doomed to disappointment. India might be induced 
to give preference to Asiatic Colonies where there were numerous 
Indian settlers, but she will never give preference to the self- 
governing Dominions where Indian immigrants are not welcomed 
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or where Indians already settled suffer from any disabilities. It 
would indeed be unreasonable to expect Indians to grant prefer- 
ence in such cases unless these disabilities were removed. 

But preference to the United Kingdom stands on a different 
basis. There is not any grievance on account of racial disabilities 
which would make such preference impossible. Indians visiting 
the United Kingdom are not subject to any humiliating restric- 
tions. If successful in winning the votes of British constituencies, 
they can sit in the British Parliament. They are free to trade as 
much as they desire. The best education that British citizens can 
enjoy is also open to them. It is, of course, possible to argue that 
if one country in the world should give preference to any other 
it should be India to England, in recognition of the security, peace, 
and prosperity which British rule has conferred upon India. There 
is abundance of good-will in India towards British officers and 


‘British merchants, but there is not much political gratitude in the 


world between different peoples and races. In the case of the 
Dominions it is not political gratitude, but kinship, that operates 
to induce preference. To them England is the mother land. 
They have a common religion, common language, common 
traditions, common literature, common blood. But to Indians 
it is India, not England, that is the ‘ mother land,’ and the con- 
geries of races of which the Indian population consists have their 
own religions, their own languages, their own traditions, their 
own literature, and are alien in blood to England. The factors 
that make for preference in the one case tell most against it in the 
other. 

In addition there are strong political influences on the other 
side. Even though among conservative Indian politicians there 
might be found individuals who favour preference to the United 
Kingdom, the weight of opposition among the more modern 
section would be too strong for them. Men who have persuaded 
themselves, no matter how wrong-headedly, that British rule has 
been directed towards the enrichment of England and the im- 
poverishment of India are not likely to extend preference to 
British goods merely as a mark of good-will. It is thus clear 
beyond all question that if British goods are to enjoy preference 
in India it must be as the result of a free bargain by which India 
receives some substantial and tangible benefit from England in 
return for the preference ; there must, in fact, be a valuable guid 
pro quo. 

What are the chief fiscal complaints of political Indians ? 
India’s contribution to the Navy is very small—only 100,000l. a 
year ; but they complain that, in addition to the cost of an Indian 
Army, India has to pay approximately 20,000,000/. a year for the 
British garrison, in the cost and strength of which she has no 
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voice. They complain that she was compelled to levy Excise 
duties on her most promising industry, and they complain that 
the ‘ Home Charges’ constitute a serious annual ‘ drain’ upon 
her resources. So far as the Excise duties on cotton are concerned, 
the Indian case is perfectly good.? As regards the British Army 
in India, it can be argued on the British side that that Army is 
so essential to Indian peace and security that the charge is proper 
and not excessive ; and it can be argued on the Indian side that 
India is paying for troops which, however beneficial their presence 
and protection to India may be, are maintained there for the 
protection of British lives and British interests, and that the 
British recruit after a short sojourn in the country returns to 
England a trained soldier (a fresh recruit being sent in his place 
at great expense) and becomes an asset of value to Great Britain 
and to the Empire at large, but not exclusively, or even mainly, 
to India. The cost for British troops as compared with an equal 
number of Indian is a perpetual cause of complaint. They have 
to be brought to India and taken back ; a large proportion of them 
go to the hills in the hot weather. Their barracks cost much more, 
so do their feed and clothing. A British unit costs four times as 
much as an equivalent Indian unit. It is not, however, necessary 
to attempt an exact appreciation of the relative benefits to Great 
Britain, the Empire and India of the British garrison in India. 
The point at issue is to find what valuable consideration can be 
offered to India in return for the guarantee of a preference for 
British goods, and I know of no better consideration than that 
Great Britain should bear half the cost of British troops who are 
employed in India in the joint interest of herself, India and the 
Empire, leaving India, of course, to bear the cost of the Indian 
Army proper, which has also rendered admirable service to the 
Empire. 

Incidentally, such an arrangement would make up for the loss 
due to the removal of the cotton Excise duties, and would go some 
way to balance that so-called ‘ drain.’ India’s ‘ Home Charges’ 
are all for good value received, and a denial of this by some Indian 
politicians is without substance; but where the shoe pinches is 
that a large sum of Indian money is annually spent outside the 
country instead uf being spent in India. This would be largely 
discounted if 10,000,000/. of British money were spent in India 
in part payment of the cost of the British Army there. Naturally, 
in return for this, Great Britain would expect a very substantial 
preference, not less than 50 per cent. off the import duties leviable 
on goods imported from all other countries. 

There would be nothing derogatory to India in such an arrange- 
ment. It would be a bargain between equals—not a mandate 
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from a suzerain to a dependent. It is purely a question of fact 
whether this sum is worth the grant of a preference to the United 
Kingdom by India, and whether th’s preference is worth the 
payment of so large a sum by Great Britain. No offhand answer 
is possible, for the proposition would naturally require detailed 
scrutiny. All that I can attempt is to put the case on each side 
with such observations as my Indian experience suggests, leaving 
it to those interests which are most deeply concerned, if they 
so desire, to apply the necessary scrutiny and to form their own 
conclusions. 

On the Indian side hesitation might be felt lest the preference 
to British goods should seriously prejudice the development of 
India’s own industries. To this there is a complete answer. If 
the duty is a revenue duty only, a half preference means some 
loss on Customs revenue and some benefit to the Indian consumer 
without any loss to an Indian producer, the commodities in 
question ex hypothesi not being produced in India. If, however, 
the commodity is one that is produced in India, the preference 
can be given either by halving the present duties in respect of 
goods from the United Kingdom or by maintaining the present 
duties against the United Kingdom and doubling them against 
goods from other countries. This latter method would give Indian 
manufacturers the same protection as they enjoy at present in 
regard to British goods, but double that protection in regard to 
goods imported from other countries. If the Indian is reassured 
that the arrangement is not going to keep back India’s own 
industrial progress, there should be no further obstacle on her side 
to a preference to the United Kingdom in return for which she 
will receive so valuable a help to her finances as half the annual 
cost of the British troops. A saving of 10,000,000/. on her annual 
Budget means the abolition of the cotton Excise duties (a little 
over 1,000,000/.) and the complete remission of the provincial 
contributions to the Central Government (about 7,000,000/.), 
thus leaving at least 1,500,000/. at the disposal of the Central 
Government to set against any loss in Customs duties entailed by 
the preference. There can thus be no question about the advantage 
accruing to India from the bargain. The entire remission of all 
contributions to the Central Government would confer an immense 
benefit on the Provinces if wisely used by them. 

The British side of the bargain is naturally not so easily 
demonstrable in hard cash. At a time when the British taxpayer 
is overburdened, and when the cry is for drastic economy, a 
suggestion involving an annual addition to his burden of 
10,000,000/. sterling is one which at first sight it might seem 
sheer lunacy to put forward. But for a bargain to be successful 
both parties to it must be substantial gainers as compared with 
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their respective positions if the bargain were not made. Which 
of them gains most is really not relevant so long as neither of them 
is a loser. Nor is it necessary to demonstrate that the direct 
profits from Indian trade due to the preference will be in any 
particular ratio to the sum paid in exchange for it, for an enlarged 
market in one country may enable goods to be cheapened suffi- 
ciently to ensure larger markets in other countries as well. No 
outsider is qualified to judge what the effect of a given preference 
will be to a given British industry, but each of the industries and 
trades concerned should be able to form a shrewd opinion as to 
the benefits, direct or indirect, likely to accrue to itself from a 
preference of the kind indicated. 

The Indian Trade Reports and the recent ‘ Survey of Overseas 
Markets ’ by the Committee on Industry and Trade present valu- 
able and interesting material. Even before the war foreign 
countries were encroaching slowly but surely on the British pro- 
portion of Indian trade, and since the war the process has been 
accelerated. I do not propose here to make a detailed statistical 
analysis of the variations of trade. The vagaries of exchange, 
the great rise in prices, and the post-war boom followed 
immediately by slumps have confused comparisons. Still, a 
few salient facts and figures will indicate the direction in which 
the Indian demand has been moving, and will show that the 
situation cannot be regarded with equanimity from the point of 
view of the British producer. 

Cotton, Twist and Yarn.—Imports of these goods from the 
United Kingdom for five years preceding the war averaged 
37,000,000 Ib. in weight, as against 5,000,000 lb. from foreign 
countries. In the four post-war years ending 1924 they averaged 
29,000,000 lb., as against 18,000,000 lb. from foreign countries. 
In the last year of the series the ratio had reached 22 British to 
23 foreign. 

Cotton Piece Goods—In 1909-10 India imported over 
2,000,000,000 yards from the United Kingdom, while the foreign 
contribution was only 49,000,000 yards. In 1913-14 she imported 
3,000,000,000 yards from the United Kingdom, as against 
90,000,000 foreign. In 1923-24 British imported goods had fallen 
to 1,319,000,000 yards, but foreign had risen to 163,000,000 yards ; 
the foreign proportion had thus risen during the whole period from 
2 per cent. to II per cent. 

Iron and Steel—Under the heads ‘ Iron and Steel ’ and ‘ Steel ’ 
taken together foreign imports have risen gradually, until they 
now amount to over 50 per cent. of the total imports, stated in 
thousands of tons ; but under the separate head ‘ Steel’ the ratio 
of foreign to British was 4 to 1 even before the war, and is nearly 
6toznow. The report on overseas trade gives interesting details 
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of the extent to which the British steel industry has been eclipsed 
by Belgium and other countries. 

Motor Cars.—Before the war British cars iargely exceeded 
foreign cars. In the boom period after the war foreign (mostly 
American) were double the British. The British ratio after that 
improved a little, but is now again on the wane, 555,000. British 
to 952,000l. foreign. 

Woollen Piece Goods.—Before the war imports were 22,000,000 
yards. They were only one-third of this in 1923-24, and of this 
amount the United Kingdom can claim only about one-half. 

Cutlery and Hardware, including Instruments and Implements.— 
The United Kingdom has steadily lost ground. Before the war it” 
enjoyed two-thirds of the value under this head. In the last year 
the proportion had fallen below a half. 

Railway Plant and Rolling Stock, and Machinery and Mill 
Work.—The United Kingdom has for many years enjoyed almost 
a monopoly in the Indian market under these two heads. America 
and Germany are now beginning to make their presence felt. 
These are very valuable markets for the United Kingdom, and, 
with increased industrial enterprises and increased activity in 
railway construction in India, are likely to expand rather than to 
contract, provided that Germany and the United States do not 
continue to undersell British manufactures. The duty on 
machinery is still very low, only 24 per cent. On railway plant 
and rolling stock the present duty is 1o per cent. A small prefer- 
ence in the case of machinery, and a substantial one in the case of 
railway plant, would greatly benefit the manufactures of the 
United Kingdom. 

Included among the major heads there are many articles falling 
under sub-headings in which a substantial preference to the 
United Kingdom would be of much benefit to British trade. 
Though each singly may not be of much importance, in the 
aggregate they may mean a good deal. I note a few of these from 
the Indian Trade Returns. 

Buttons (duty 15 per cent.).—The United Kingdom trade is 
insignificant. Foreign countries supply 90 per cent. of the 
demand. 

Clocks and Watches (duty 30 per cent.).—The United Kingdom 
is cut out by Germany and Switzerland. 

Under Dyes (duty 15 per cent.) Germany has a complete 
ascendancy. 

Under Glass Bangles (duty 30 per cent.) the United Kingdom 
does not even attempt to compete, and under all kinds of Glass 
Ware (duty 15 per cent.) is losing ground steadily. 

Under Typewriters (duty 15 per cent.) the United States enjoy 
almost a monopoly. 
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Under Paper (duty 15 per cent.) about half the trade is with 
foreign countries ; and the United Kingdom enjoys less than a 
half in the case of Manufactured Rubber (duty 15 per cent.). The 
duty on rubber tyres is 30 per cent. 

Under Hosiery (duty 15 per cent.) the United Kingdom has a 
very low position, Japan being specially prominent. 

Under Toys and Requisites for Games and Sports (duty 30 per 
cent.) the United Kingdom comes only fifth. 

In these cases, and they are merely specimens of a number of 
trades, a half preference on existing duties would represent an 
advantage to the United Kingdom of from 7} to 15 per cent. over 
its rivals. The Trade Returns show that under all the most 
important heads there has been shrinkage in the demand, but in 
almost every case the proportion of foreign goods has increased 
or is tending to increase. It seems highly probable that further 
ground is being lost in the current year. 

The following are the rates of Customs duties levied on 
imports into India before the war and now, and on some of the 
most important classes of goods which are exported from the 
United Kingdom to India. The selections are made from the 
recently published ‘ Survey of Overseas Markets’ : 


Pig Iron (forge and 


foundry) . 
Rails . 


Galvanised Sheet (corru- 


gated. 
Tin Plates . 
Section Steel 
Motor Cars 


Electric Wire or Cables. 
Cotton Piece Goods 
Woollen Piece Goods 


Boots and Shoes 


1914. 


I p.c. ad valorem. 
Free. 


14d. per cwt. 

I p.c. ad valorem. 
I p.c. ad valorem. 
5 p.c. ad valorem. 
5 p.c. ad valorem. 


34 p.c. ad valorem. 


5 p.c. ad valorem. 
5 p.c. ad valorem. 


1925. 


138. 4d. per ton. 
Is. 0}d. per cwt. 


Is. per cwt. 
4S. 5d. per cwt. 
2s. 14d. per cwt. 


30 p.c. ad valorem. 


13 p.c. ad valorem. 
II p.c. ad valorem. 
15 p.c. ad valorem. 
15 p.c. ad valorem. 





Chemicals—Soda Crys- 


tals ‘ ‘ . | 5S. per ton. 358. 6d. per ton. 


The general principles upon which the Indian tariff is framed 
are all-round percentages of 15 per cent. on general utility articles 
and 30 per cent. on luxury articles ; but there are special duties, 
either high or low, on particular articles—e.g., 75 per cent. on 
tobacco and 2} per cent. on machinery. 
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If the proposals I have put forward as a possible bargain 
were to be pursued, this tariff would have to be subjected to 
scrutiny and revised with reference to several important con- 
siderations. 

First, the interests of Indian producers and Indian consumers 
must be balanced. 

Secondly, the duties must be sufficiently high in the case of 
articles which are, or can be, manufactured in India itself to 
prevent injury to indigenous industry. 

Thirdly, the duties must be maintained at such a figure as to 
satisfy revenue requirements. 

Lastly, if the British taxpayer undertakes to bear half the cost 
of the British garrison, it will be necessary to satisfy the British 
Government that the preference obtained is substantial enough 
to be of real benefit to British industry. 

I have suggested that the preference shall not be less than 
50 per cent. off the general tariff, but there might be special 
exceptions ; for example, where the goods are not produced in 
India at all it might suit the Indian Government better, in the 
interests of the Indian consumer, to admit British goods free while 
imposing a moderate tariff on goods from foreign countries. 
Thus, in the case of machinery, instead of 2} per cent. on 
machinery from the United Kingdom and 5 per cent. from other 
countries, it might be considered better, in the interests of Indian 
industry, to allow British machinery in free and to impose a tariff 
of, say, 10 per cent. on foreign ; or again, in the case of luxury 
articles, now scheduled at the 30 per cent. rate, it might be con- 
sidered better, in the interests of the Indian revenue, to raise the 
duty to 40 per cent. and give British goods half preference. 

The solution which I have suggested for British preference will 
have another advantage. 

The Tata Iron and Steel Company complained that the 10 per 
cent. duty did not sufficiently protect the local iron and steel 
industry, but the Government hesitated to increase that tariff 
generally. They could not have put higher duties on Belgian 
steel without subjecting British steel to the same handicap, and 
if they made the all-round tariff substantially higher they would 
be making a highly essential commodity unduly expensive to the 
consumer, for the local ironworks cannot meet all Indian require- 
ments. They have therefore been obliged to resort to a bounty 
on the products of the Tata furnaces. 

At this moment the Indian cotton-mill owners are complaining 
that they are being ruined by Japanese competition, which, as it 
relates to the coarser counts, is really more injurious to them than 
it is to Lancashire, for if the Government raise the duties against 
Japan they will be also obliged to raise them against Lancashire, 
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which they might be reluctant to do; but by abolishing the 
Excise duties on cotton cloth and raising the import duties from 11 
to 22 per cent. on goods of non-British origin they could obtain a 
very important measure of protection for the Indian cotton mills 
and leave the Lancashire position untouched. 

There are thus clear possibilities for variations from a rigid 
50 per cent. rule which would make it possible to protect deserving 
industries while conceding a preference to the United Kingdom 
which would be of substantial value. 

British commerce might, however, conceivably take the line 
that, inasmuch as, ex hypothesi, any bargain made must ade- 
quately secure Indian industries, the value of a British preference 
now may in the future become a diminishing quantity. Such 
fears are, in my opinion, groundless. By all means let India 
develop her industries, but she can never become an industrial 
country as the term is understood in the West. If anyone takes 
the trouble to look at a map of India and to mark on it the indus- 
trial areas they will be small islands in a vast ocean of agriculture. 
It is unthinkable that she shov!d ever be dependent on foreign 
countries for her food. She is a country of small farming: her 
people are wedded to the land ; 71 per cent. of her huge popula- 
tion are engaged in agricultural pursuits, and only limited numbers 
of her industrial population are industrialists all the time. After 
spells at work in mines and factories they drift back again to the 
land. There are, of course, congested agricultural areas, princi- 
pally in Behar and Madras, and some districts in the United 
Provinces, from which surplus labour migrates to other parts of 
India and, to a limited extent, overseas. Many of these move- 
ments are largely seasonal—e.g., to Burma, Ceylon and the Straits 
—and the vast majority of these migrants keep in touch with 
their villages and return in the off season. In busy times when 
agricultural labour is in great demand factories and mines lose 
many of their workers. The spirit of India is against Western 
industrialisation ; only 10 per cent. of the whole population live 
in towns, and a fourth of these belong to small towns scarcely 
distinguishable from villages. The last Census Commissioner 
wrote : ‘ Industry supports 10 per cent. of the population, but the 
bulk of these are engaged in unorganised industries concerned 
with the supply of personal and household necessities and the 
simple implements of work. Organised industries occupy only 
I per cent. of the population.’ The Bengal coalfields support 
about 200,000 workers. In some of these areas only 15 per cent. 
are described as ‘ settled,’ the highest proportion in any coalfield 
being 50 per cent., and a ‘ settled man ’ means that the miner has 
been given land to cultivate on the spot and has built his own 
house upon it. The rest of them are either living in neighbour’ 
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villages on their lands, or temporarily migrate from more distant 
agricultural areas. 

Then take the cotton industry. The whole total of employees 
over India is less than half a million, and three-fourths of these 
are concentrated in the Bombay Presidency. About an equal 
number are employed in the spinning, pressing, and weaving of 
jute in Bengal. To the workers in the mines and factories a large 
contribution is made by the aboriginal tribes, induced by their 
scanty subsistence in their own hills and jungles to seek an indus- 
trial life. In the managerial, supervising and technical staffs, 
except in the cotton industry in the Bombay Presidency, where 
Parsees are mostly to be found, there are very considerable 
European and Anglo-Indian elements. Even in the 345 cotton 
spinning and weaving mills of the Bombay Presidency (employing 
253,000 workers) there are as many as 244 Europeans and Anglo- 


‘ Indians on the supervising staff. In all the organised industries 


taken together there are 12,500 Europeans and Anglo-Indians to 
48,500 Indians on the superior staff. India, therefore, has a long 
way to travel before her own industries, managed, staffed and 
worked by Indians alone, can become a rival to the industrial 
countries of the West. But in truth, though every lover of India, 
British and Indian, is right to be enthusiastic about the develop- 
ment of industries in India, it has to be recognised that she is a 
vast agricultural country with a vast agricultural population, and 
that the improvement of her agriculture must be her first and 
greatest object. The Bengal coalfield is the only one which can 
yield coal good enough for smelting purposes. The entire output 
of coal for the whole of India is at present only 20,000,000 tons a 
year, and you can travel a thousand miles in India without 
encountering a coalfield or any mining of importance ; even factory 
areas are often separated by hundreds of miles. A great deal is 
written about the possibilities of water-power, but the most likely 
schemes from the point of view of the power are, with a few 
exceptions, in most inaccessible places, and their most profitable 
use will be in lifting water for irrigation and supplying power for 
agricultural machinery. India is so vast a country that the 
existence in this or that part of iron or coal means much less than 
it seems to people who do not appreciate its size. Take Europe 
without Russia, with which India is so commonly compared, and 
assume petroleum only in Roumania, good quality coal only in 
Greece, jute and jute factories only in Southern Italy, cotton 
factories only in Spain, and only a few factories and mines over the 
rest of the Continent, this would not go far towards making 
Europe as a whole an industrial country. 

I come back, therefore, to the proposition that, while every 
encouragement should be given to Indians to develop industries 
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in India, the development of her agriculture is of the first import- 
ance. Her own industries can only progress if her own agriculture 
is flourishing. She must grow her rice, her wheat, and her millets 
to feed her huge population ; she must produce her oil-seeds, her 
cotton, and her jute as the raw material for her staple industries, 
but a very long period indeed must elapse before she can possibly 
supply the entire needs of her own population in respect of manu- 
factured articles. The growth of the market that she offers for 
overseas trade, and of her population itself, is dependent upon the 
steady improvement of her agriculture. Although great progress 
has been made in irrigation, there are still potentialities in the 
increase of irrigation by canals, storage reservoirs, and, in special 
areas, the multiplication of small pumping plants. In a country 
where the dry wheat crop produces only about ten to twelve 
bushels an acre the increase obtainable by irrigation is obvious, 
while better conservation of manure, improved seed, and improved 
methods can be made to add a large percentage to her yield. The 
Indian Agricultural Department has only about twenty years’ 
experience behind it, and in that short time it has done some 
splendid work, but it has scarcely crossed the threshold of its 
possibilities. Since the Armistice India has suffered many vicissi- 
tudes. She lost about twelve millions of her population in the 
great influenza epidemic of 1918. She has endured two severe 
crop failures, prices higher by far than in the great famines, acute 
political agitation, and a rupee exchange which jumped up to 
2s. 10d. and fell to 1s. 3d. within the space of less than three years. 
With more stable conditions her recovery will be greater than 
her decline, and, provided only that internal and external peace 
are ensured, her demand for imported articles will most certainly 
expand. It is most essential that foreign competitors should not 
snatch away that market from British industry, and it is to secure 
that objective that I put forward these suggestions. 

According to the ‘ Survey of Overseas Markets’ the propor- 
tions of the exports of the United Kingdom to the various parts 
of the world in 1923-24 were as shown in the table on p. 15. 

In 1913 the Indian proportion of the total was 13°38 per cent. 
It has thus fallen two points since the war; but even now it 
represents 27°7 of the trade with the countries of the British 
Empire, or 32 per cent. if the Irish Free State is excluded. Aus- 
tralia’s share of 7°64 per cent. represents r1/. per head of her 
population, and India’s share of 11°39 per cent. represents 6s. per 
head of hers; but 3s. per head extra in India would mean 
48,000,000/, added to British trade, whereas a similar addition 
would require additional exports in the case of Australia of ne 
less than g/. per head. There is ample scope for expansion of the 
Indian market for goods on account of increase in cultivation, 
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1. Foreign Countries. 


£s. a, 
Europe ‘ , . | 31 p.c. France 5°6 p.c. ‘ | Bee 
a . ° : 3°92 p.c.| Egypt 1-90 p.c. . 2 
sia . ‘67 p.c. | Japan 3°37 p.c. fe) 6 
America (North and Cen- vy" a“ '. 
tral) and West Indies 7-91 p.c.| U.S.A. 6-68 p.c. - | 0.30 -3 
South America . 7°38 p.c.| The Argentine 3-42 p.c.| 2 17 I0 
Polynesia . ° : O-OI Pp.c. -= —- 
otal . . . | 58°89 p.c. | U.S.A. 6-68 p.c. t.. Qe ow 
2. British Empire. 
Self-governing Dominions 
(including the Irish 
Free State) : 23°11 p.c.| Australia 7-64 p.c. . | Ir 3 7 
-India . 11°39 p.c. | India 11-39 p.c. °0 60 
Colonies, Possessions, and 
Protectorates . ‘ 6-61 p.c. | West Africa 1-32 p.c. °o 9 6 
Total . ° . | 41-11 p.c. | India 11-39 p.c. J °0 60 





increase in production, increase in wealth, increase in population, 
and by the recovery, with the aid of preference, of markets lost 
to foreign countries since the war. The expansion of Indian 
imports during the last twenty years has been remarkable, From 
1904 to 1924 India’s annual demand for overseas goods has risen 
by 108 per cent., while the increase in imports from the United 
Kingdom during the same period is represented by 88 per cent. 
The increase of population in India during that period has been 
less than 10 per cent., and the difference represents the increase 
in wealth and purchasing power during those two decades, which 
increase has been obtained in spite of a large development in 
India’s own industries. The Indian market for overseas goods of 
150,000,000/. a year might easily rise to 300,000,000/. twenty 
years hence. The important question is, How much of this expand- 
ing market can the United Kingdom secure, and what is it worth 
her paying to secure preference in that market? I venture to 
believe that the price which I have suggested is not an unreason- 
able price to pay. 

But there is still one very important side of the question to 
be considered. The British industries concerned may be very 
much pleased to see the general taxpayers pay 10,000,000/, for 
the preference, but the taxpayer must also be satisfied that he is 
going to receive good value for his money. In the first place, 
every taxpayer is interested in a prosperous India, and if India 
were to become a prey to anarchy the results would be disastrous 
to British trade and British credit, and every taxpayer would 
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soon find the consequences to him unpleasant. The maintenance 
of an efficient British garrison in India is therefore an object in 
which every taxpayer is interested. In the second place, the 
general taxpayer is vitally interested in the improvement in the 
trade of the United Kingdom. He does not, for example, com- 
plain of the cost of the Consular Services, and within reasonable 
limits he does not object to the cost of the Navy. These expenses 
and the additional expense which I suggest are all in the nature 
of insurance. An assured preference for British goods in a market 
which takes a larger proportion of them than any other single 
country in the world, and which offers chances of continuous 
expansion which few countries can equal, is an asset of great value. 
The general taxpayer may be a working man to whom the result 
of improved trade means more regular employment and better 
wages. He may be a person living on a fixed salary either in 
private or public service, but he is still deeply concerned in the 
stability of British trade and British finance. He may be a pro- 
fessional man, in which case his professional earnings are largely 
dependent upon trade being in a flourishing condition. He may be 
a property owner or a capitalist with investments in land, industry, 
railways, mines and banks, and the prosperity of general trade is 
of great value to him. Furthermore, it is by no means certain 
that the general taxpayer will in actual fact be required to pay 
more in taxes than he does at present on account of this 
10,000,000/. contribution to India, for improvement in trade and 
the reduction of unemployment will tend to reduce the burden 
of rates and taxes by even more than the cost of the British Army 
in India adds to it—if not immediately, at all events in the very 
near future. 

It is not suggested that in this very year the extra burden 
should be placed on the British taxpayer. The proposal is con- 
ditional on its free acceptance by both countries, which would not 
be possible without a close examination on both sides. This 
would take time, during which financial adjustments at the 
moment impracticable might be arranged without extra taxation 
on the British taxpayer. A long view is necessary in this matter. 
The arrangement must be put on the basis of a treaty obligation, 
if mutual advantage is to be secured ; it is not a matter to be left 
at the mercy of a vote. 

The British taxpayer may say that he ought to have prefer- 
ence without paying for it, but the question is neither what he 
might have had, nor what he ought to have, but what he can get. 
How many Governments, commercial concerns, and individuals 
might have secured valuable land for little or nothing at one time 
which they cannot get now without paying heavily ? But unless 
the price is prohibitive they buy it now rather than lose the 
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advantage. The advantages of preference are undeniable; but 
is the price prohibitive ? It is an annual premium for insurance 
in which the sum assured will progressively expand without any 
proportionate increase in the premium. On the Indian side it is 
a certain annual gain, not obtainable in any other way. 

Much has been said about the loss of the Russian market, but 
in 1913 this market only represented 3) per cent. of the total 
exports from the United Kingdom, or less than one-third of the 
Indian market now, and a little more than one-quarter of it before 
foreign competition began to encroach. 

Lastly, the point of view of the British Government itself 
must be remembered. That Government is faced with an ever- 
increasing liability for expenditure on social services concurr:ntly 
with a serious decline in trade, a grave degree of unemployment, 
and industrial unrest. It is pledged to a policy of safeguarding 
industries, and it has been driven into the dangerous position of 
subsidising one particular industry. If the Government were to 
adopt the suggestion which is the subject of this article it would 
be giving a subsidy in a sense, but not directly to any particular 
industry or trade. It would be undertaking certain known 
responsibilities limited by definite tests which have the effect of 
securing assistance to all trades, large and small, which are 
directly interested in India without any of the objections which 
exist against direct subsidies to private enterprise. The extent 
to which any particular industry would benefit would be entirely 
dependent on its own particular enterprise and business capacity. 
Incidentally, many other industries and trades less directly 
concerned with India would also benefit, such as coal, shipping 
and railways, while unemployment at home would be propor- 
tionately reduced. If the British Government by paying 
10,000,000/. a year for the British Army in India would be enabled 
to ease itself of some of its burdens the sacrifice would be worth 
the making. Five shillings per head of the population of India 
represents 2/. per head of the population of the United Kingdom. 
Even if immediate benefit in hard cash could not be demonstrated 
by the transaction, there is such a thing as moral strategy, which 
is worth a good deal of money. If you can raise British exports 
to a single country from 11 per cent. to 16 per cent., or from one- 
ninth to one-sixth, of its total exports at the present time, you 
may be giving a measure of confidence of the utmost value at a 
time of intense depression. 

It is possible that other objections will be taken on other 
grounds to the proposal I have made. It might be said, for 
example, that a preference to the United Kingdom not shared in 
by the Empire might offend the rest of the Empire. To this 
there would be a convincing answer. If the British Government 
Vor. XCIX—No. 587 c 
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undertakes to bear ‘half the cost of a British force in India, it 
has a right to a special return for that service, to the cost of which 
the rest of the Empire would not be contributing. If, on the 
other hand, foreign but friendly countries should raise a protest 
that increased tariffs would injure their trade with India, even if 
it be supposed they can protest in a matter of domestic policy, 
the answer would be that they have no cause of complaint against 
a tariff which applied to all parts of the British Empire except the 
United Kingdom. No one complains if American goods enter the 
Philippine Islands free, or if French goods in Algeria and French 
Indo-China pay no duties, although all other goods are charged 
with a tariff, and as a matter of fact military charges in the 
Philippines are charges on the American, and not on the Philippine, 
budget. / 

The following quotation from the Report of the Committee of 
Industry and trade in the ‘ Survey of Overseas Markets ’ (page 592) 
is very apposite. They write: 

We have no commercial treaty with Cuba, and the United States 
Government have consistently refused to recognise the Most Favoured 
Nation clause in the Anglo-American Treaty as applicable in respect of 
reductions from their tariff rates accorded to another country in considera- 
tion of concessions which that country may have granted to them. 


The facts are that the reciprocal tariff concessions provided by 
the Reciprocity Convention between Cuba and the United States 
are not extended by either the United States or Cuba to other 
foreign countries. 

Another objection might be raised on the administrative side, 
that if the British Treasury paid half the cost of the British troops 
in India there would be undesirable interference from home with 
the authority of the Commander-in-Chief in India with regard to 
those troops. If the British Government were to be bearing that 
cost without a quid pro quo, the case might be different ; but 
India would be giving good value for the contribution received, and 
there is no reason why any alteration should be made in the con- 
stitution of the forces under the Commander-in-Chief in India, their 
dispositions or their discipline. The British Government would still 
not be the direct paymaster of the troops, but would be receiving a 
good consideration in return for an assignment to the Government 
of India, which recouped it for half its expenditure on those troops. 

Another objection of detail might be made by the Indian 
financial authorities, namely, that under several heads of the 
military budget it would be most difficult to extricate the pro- 
portion of the cost which represented the British element in the 
Army from the proportion which represented the Indian Army 
proper. Under a great many heads there would be no difficulty 
at all in discriminating this expenditure, and under mixed heads 
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it should surely be possible to find a formula which enabled the 
extra expenditure due to the British element in the Army to be 
approximately ascertained. At any rate, it is inconceivable that 
if the major policy were of great national value to both the 
United Kingdom and to India it should be abandoned on account 
of mere account difficulties which careful discussion should over- 
come. It surely cannot be beyond the wit of man to devise 
adjustments of finance which would satisfy reasonable men 
seeking to ascertain the share in the Indian Army budget which 
could fairly be taken as the cost of the British troops. 

To sum up, it will, I think, be readily conceded— 

(x) That a substantial preference for British goods in the 
Indian market representing in numbers three-fourths of 
the population of the British Empire would be an asset 
of great value to British industries ; 

(2) That such a substantial preference cannot be secured out 
of mere good-will, but only in return for a valuable 
consideration ; 

(3) That the value given must be as acceptable to India as 
preference is to England ; 

(4) That the rejection in limine of such a proposal on the 
ground that such a preference should be given for 
nothing would be a short-sighted policy to adopt. 

If these cardinal points are accepted, then I venture to urge that 
the solution put forward is worthy of careful consideration by all 
the interests concerned before it is rejected. The arrangement 
would hurt neither India’s self-respect nor India’s own industries. 
It would remove some of her chief causes of complaint and 
lighten greatly her financial burdens; while, on the other hand, 
it would be of immense value to Great Britain if it secured to her, 
as it is hoped it would do, a greatly preponderating share in the 
market for overseas goods amongst a sixth of the population of 
the world. 

Surely an assured preference in a market of this magnitude is 

worth the cost of 30,000 British troops! And to India it is 
equivalent to the remission of 200,000,000/. of her National Debt. 


REGINALD CRADDOCK. 
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THE AWAKENING OF ASIA 


THE cradle of races and nations, the fatherland of mighty con- 
querors, the source of legends and myster‘es, the inheritance of 
Sakkia-Muni, Confucius and Lao-tse, the vast gray yard of bygone 
civilisations, the refuge of sorcerers and paganism—all this is 
Asia. It is a continent enshrined in that never-tu-be-unveiled 
mystery, guarded by seas surrounding the land ‘f the Rising Sun, 
by mountains hiding the country of the Sad Morn, and by the 
Great Wall beyond which murmurs the ocean of 450,000,000 
people who have not forgotten the mysteries of the Temple of 
Heaven and the Forbidden City. Beyond sky-high mountains, 
beyond vast deserts, treacherous jungles and marshes, lies Asia, 
the ocean of a milliard men. 

As if in a mystic dream, Asia has lain for centuries awaiting 
the ‘ day of deed.’ She has awakened now—awakened to lift the 
veil of her eternal mystery. 

The awakening of that vast and powerful continent began at 
the close of last century. It was slow and gradual, and ev.a the 
victory of Asiatic Japan over Russia, the representative of the 
white races, did liicle to accelerate the process. The Great War, 
however, that convulsive struggle of European nations, gave a 
stronger impulse to the Asiatic movement. The collapse of 
European influence in Asiatic colonies and the Communist revo- 
lution in Russia became the signal for the revival and self-assertion 
of Asia. 

I am far from asserting that the Communist Government of 
Russia should bear the sole responsibility for inciting the hostile 
psychology of the Asiatics against the white races. It would, 
indeed, be difficult to estimate the extent of Communist or anti- 
Communist influence in this pernicious work. The fact, however, 
remains that Asiatic races, incited by ideas and doctrines which 
have hitherto remained in the sphere of their obscure dreams, 
have been drawn into the political struggle raging throughout the 
vast territory of Russia. The Great War and the successive 
revolutions have forced entire Mongolian tribes and races to 
migrate from their adopted fatherland—Russia. These tribes 
have carried with them into their exile an elemental hatred of all 
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European races and a new ideology which, by rapid evolution, 
has already changed the psychical physiognomy of Asia and of 
her people. The Bolshevist Government realised this contingency; 
summed up the position, and spares no efforts to secure mastery 
and control over the Asiatic movement. 

Let us examine the present political situation of Asia. Turkey 
is passing through a period of reforms, transferring the centre of 
gravity from Europe to Asia. In her desire to secure allies she 
threatens some, cajoles the others. There is, however, no doubt 
that the spell of her religious supremacy continues to influence 
the minds of the children of the Prophet, not only in Arabia, 
Persia, India and Afghanistan, but also in China, Egypt and 
French Africa—t.e., even beyond the Asiatic continent. 

The followers of Buddha and Lama in India, Tibet and 
Mongolia, are stirred by a movement which is hostile not only to 
Europe, but also to China, which, in the opinion of the Buddhists, 


has, by abolishing her monarchy, entered a state of anarchic 


decay which will sooner or later result in a disaster and lead 
China into eternal slavery. 

China, torn into separate parts ruthlessly spoiled by ambitious 
adventurers, is, indeed, in a pitiful condition—little short of 
complete anarchy; Already during my visit to China in 192I 
I formed an opinion as to the future political developments 
in that one time most powerful country of Asia. Another civil 
war, more complicated than the one between North and South, 
was imminent. Such war would force China’s political leaders 
to seek for new forms of political existence and to unite the 
country torn into separate territories. I personally observed 
the increasing influence of Soviet envoys which has culminated 
in the establishment of Soviet control over Chinese wireless 
stations, and in the presence of semi-official Russian ‘ advisers ’ 

: Chinese Government departments. Even at that time I 
1garded the possibility of a Russo-Chinese alliance as a political 
certainty, the realisation of which was but a matter of time. 
That such an alliance should be concluded only in 1925 was due to 
the untiring efforts of the Japanese, who possessed considerable 
influence and knew how to employ it to their best advantage. 
Now we are witnessing the latest political creation—a Russo- 
Chino- Japanese Alliance ! 

British India is in a state of political unrest, verging on a 
severe revolutionary crisis. The movement has so far striven in 
two apparently independent directions. One is of national and 
Mohammedan tendencies; the other aims at the moral revival 
of India by means of passive resistance. The latter, though 
nominally aiming only at the intellectual resurrection of India, 
advocates methods which must prove dangerous to the white 
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races. I am referring to the efforts of Mahatma Gandhi and his 
followers—efforts aiming at the abolition of caste, both racial 
and religious, and at the union of 300,000,000 men inhabiting a 
continent stretching from the Afghano-Persian frontier to the 
Himalayas, and perhaps further east to the Pacific. It is well 
known that the position of France in the Indo-Chinese peninsula 
is wholly determined by the success or otherwise of her ‘ psycho- 
logical’ policy, which will, however, be found inadequate to 
counteract the joint efforts of the Indian continent. 

The Philippines assert in no uncertain voice their right to 
independence, and claim it persistently from the United States. 
A movement of liberation is on foot in the Dutch Indies. 

Persia proclaims her independence and freedom from foreign 
interference in her internal affairs. The recent assassination of 
the American consul, though doubtless provoked by a blunder 
of the official, must be regarded as a grave warning that the 
Government of Teheran intend to carry through their policy of 
national integrity. Afghanistan is astir with energetic anti- 
British activities, ably conducted by Soviet envoys. King 
Hussein and his sons dream of an Arabian empire which would 
regain its supreme position in the Islamic world. Syria and 
Palestine are restive, and the neighbouring Egypt, infected with 
the Asiatic fever of freedom and liberation, begins to spread that 
epidemic, so characteristic of the present era, throughout the 
African continent. 

Two more Asiatic countries must be considered. These are 
Japan and Siberia. Japan was always regarded as a ‘ pupil of 
Europe ’—a diligent pupil who has copied faithfully France, 
England, Germany, and the United States, and offered no criticism 
and no resistance. Such is the predominant opinion in Europe, 
and this opinion Japan herself is wont to maintain and to en- 
courage. Her attitude during the Boxer War was characteristic. 
The Japanese staff placed their troops deliberately in close 
proximity to European detachments, and the eyes of the entire 
Japanese army, from the general in command down to the last 
private soldier, were fixed on these detachments so that they 
could see and learn the European art of war. For Japan it was 
an object-lesson in European organisation and strategy. It 
could have, and should have, been noticed by the Marshal 
Waldersee and by other European commanders that the personnel 
of officers and N.C.O.’s was constantly changing, for the Japanese 
General Staff desired to demonstrate this unique object-lesson to 
as many of its members as possible. There was also a moral lesson 
to be derived from this punitive expedition despatched by white 
races against a country boasting the highest and oldest Asiatic 
civilisation. The circumstances following the capture of Peking 
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were noteworthy and instructive. Whilst foreign soldiers were 
plundering the ancient capital and robbing its palaces and temples, 
Japanese troops stood passively aside. The Tokio Government 
fully realised its responsibility for participation in a war against 
China—its responsibility towards Asia. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that they wished to dissociate themselves, at least in 
this way, from the activities of the foreign expeditionary force. 
It is true that the Imperial Museum of Tokio contains many 
beautiful specimens of Chinese art, but these were not ‘ captured,’ 
but purchased from foreigners during and after the outbreak. 

In spite of these overtures the Japanese policy of capturing 
the sentiments of Asia was only partly successful. The ‘ mailed 
fist’ introduced into Corea and the south-eastern districts of 
Manchuria provoked indignation throughout Asia; the Japanese 
were regarded as renegades and traitors to the cause of Asia. In 
_ consequence, the slogan ‘ Asia for the Asiatics’ propounded by 
Japan had little or no response. Only small groups of Corean 
and Chinese youths began to gather round Japan and form branches 
of the ‘ Society of Friends of Asia.’ The Government of Tokio 
emphasised it over and over again that Japanese troops took no 
part in the plunder of the Chinese capital; nevertheless, the 
sincerity of their policy was doubted by the Asiatics. 

The external, or rather mechanical, introduction of European 
civilisation into Japan was responsible for a series of blunders of 
European diplomacy. Japan, seeing the constant penetration of 
white races into Asia, lost no time in following their example. 
New land for emigration and colonisation was indispensable for 
her physical existence. It was not surprising, therefore, that the 
Japanese expansion soon extended to China and culminated in the 
capture of Shantung and the valley of the River Hwang-ho. 

When ‘ Japanese imperialism.’ is being discussed in Europe 
and America I cannot refrain from evoking my memories of the 
land of the Rising Sun. I perceive large fields tilled by the 
ceaseless labours of Japanese farmers ; I see hosts of small town- 
ships, villages and hamlets, overcrowded cities, and the rapidly 
increasing population of a country which has not even the ‘ geo- 
logical certainty ’ of its future, a country where a single earthquake 
can destroy the tedious labours of generations. Let us be fair, 
and let us admit that for Japan the problems of colonisation and 
emigration are vital, while the shortage of land explains her desire 
for expansion. 

The new Japanese ingress into Chinese territory in co-operation 
with European imperialists provoked a wave of indignation and 
contempt throughout the Asiatic continent. This state of affairs 
did not abate till before the close of the Washington Conference, 
where the persistence of the Prince Togukawa and Admiral Kato 
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in refusing to withdraw Japanese troops from Shantung and the 
Yellow River produced a complete deadlock in the negotiations. 
I heard the prophecies of prominent European and American 
statesmen that the Conference would result in an absolute failure, 
for a solution of this most important problem was thought to be 
out of the question. 

I was during the Washington Conference in close contact with 
the members of the Chinese delegation, who were staying at the 
same hotel. Officially the delegation was led by ‘ Americanised ’ 
neo-Chinese, Messrs. Alfred She and Wellington Koo, who, in 
spite of their Americanisation and Europeanisation, had many 
unpleasant truths to tell the representatives of non-Mongolian 
Governments. During the last few days of the Conference meet- 
ings were held continually between the Chinese delegation and 
their supposed bitter enemies, the Japanese. As a result of 
these pourparlers a sudden change in the attitude of the 
Japanese delegation took place. They suddenly agreed to 
everything and made numerous ‘disinterested’ concessions to 
China. The Europeans and Mr. Hughes were triumphant; they 
were under the impression that the contingency of a white 
fleet cruising the Pacific waters was more than the Japanese were 
prepared to risk. The truth of the matter was different. Japan 
had suddenly realised that the proposed Treaty between the 
United States, England, France, and Japan was nothing but a 
disguised gag on Japanese freedom of policy and action. The 
Tokio diplomats realised that Britannia, that supreme ruler of 
the waves, regarded Japan alone as a dangerous rival and possible 
enemy. England, for the sake of removed interests, has modified 
its traditional policy of undivided rule over the seas and agreed 
to share her supremacy with three other Powers. Monsieur S. 
Lausanne was right when he wrote in the Matin that the British 
naval hegemony ended at the moment when Mr. Secretary Hughes 
declared the equality of naval powers between Great Britain and 
the United States. 

Tokio saw through these overtures of the white races; they 
were immediately counteracted by two moves, viz., the diplomatic 
concessions to China and the secret negotiations with the republic 
of the Far East in Chita, which was then the ante-chamber of the 
Soviet Government. 

During my sojourn in Tokio I had the opportunity of an inter- 
view with a prominent member of the House of Representatives, 
Mr. Zumoto, and with the old military commander of the capital, 
General Fudzi. Both men could not refrain from expressing their 
sympathies in favour of Russia, be she Tsarist or Bolshevist, 
although at that time there was no sign of a coming Washington 
Conference. It mattered little who ruled Russia so long as 
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she had a Government capable of entering into political 
agreements. 

There is no doubt that from the moment when Prince Togu- 
kawa and Admiral Kato placed their signatures under the Wash- 
ington Protocol the Russo-Chino- Japanese alliance was a foregone 
conclusion. Its realisation was only a matter of time, and the 
selection of the most opportune moment, which arrived at last 
in 1925. 

Russia, which is now coming again to the helm of the Asiatic 
movement, has always aimed at the establishment and strengthen- 
ing of her influence throughout the continent of Asia. The efforts 
of the Tsarist Government were sometimes peaceful, as in China, 
Mongolia, Tibet and Persia, or armed, as in Turkey and Corea, 
which provoked two wars in 1877-78 and 1904-5 respectively. 
Russia of old aimed at the Pacific and the Indian Ocean. On the 
Pacific she met with the resistance of Japan ; on the Indian frontier 

’ Great Britain soon realised the true value of the Russian attempts. 
The Soviet Government introduced not the slightest change into 
the Asiatic policy of their Tsarist predecessors. The anti-Soviet 
organisations on the shores of the Pacific Ocean were promptly 
and ably dispersed. Thus the attempts of Generals Siemionoff 
and Baron Ungern-Sternberg were frustrated. The Soviets have no 
fear of Japan, since their security in this respect is safeguarded 
by the triple alliance between Russia, Japan, and China. 

Soviet propaganda, conducted from Tashkent in Turkestan 
and spreading southwards, is being carried on vigorously. This 
propaganda brings better results than that directed by the former 
-empire—a statement which England will not be slow to confirm. 
In Afghanistan alone England is being seriously threatened by the 
attitude of native tribes incited by Soviet propagandist teaching. 
The riots in the North-Western Provinces of India are the direct 
results of Bolshevist activities. 

Russia has always claimed the right of control over the 
political life of Asia, and, though devoid of colonising abilities, 
she was able to capture the hearts and sentiments of the Asiatics. 
Her success in this direction may be explained by various cir- 
cumstances, such as her kinship with the Asiatics, the 300 years’ 
slavery under the Tartar yoke, and the assimilation with Mongol 
tribes. There are also historical reasons. The last representatives 
of the Djengis dynasty have vested the Empress Catherine the 
Great with various mystic Asiatic titles. In the eyes of Asia the 
same prerogatives are now enjoyed by the Soviet commissars, and 
there is no doubt that now, after they have captured Mongolia 
and secured peace in the Far East, their propagandist activities 
will be extended to Afghanistan, India and Persia. There is also 
another road to Asia, viz., “FED i "A Tibet. It is not 
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a new road. The famous Russian traveller Colonel Przewalski 
was already commissioned to explore and describe this route. His 
attempts were frustrated by the Chinese. But the Government of 
St. Petersburg was not taken aback by this failure. Two secret 
expeditions were sent, headed by Russified lamas of the Buriats. 
These reached Lhassa and thence the Himalayas. The ‘ pundits,’ 
bribed by the lamas, supplied the topography of the Himalayas, 
the valley of Kabul, and the territory of Sikkim. The Bolsheviks 
follow the steps of their Tsarist mentors. Envoys are being hastily 
despatched to the Dalai Lama, nuclei of propaganda are being 
formed at numerous points in Tibet, and through these out- 
posts Communist teaching is being spread throughout the ‘ country 
of countries.’ The character and system of Bolshevist propaganda 
is illustrated in the latest book of the famous traveller Sven Hedin. 
There appears in that book a joint photograph of the author him- 
self and Tschicherin against a map representing that part of Asia 
which was the subject of the traveller’s lecture delivered at the 
invitation of the Soviet Government, which is still dreaming of 
exploring new roads to Asia. 

The Russian Imperial Government aimed at the engulfing of 
China in their omnipotent influence. When and as soon as the 
Chinese Imperial Government showed signs of resistance, a war 
for the independence of Mongolia and Tibet was promptly staged, 
and Russie. appeared to the indignant world as the friend of 
‘enslaved Asia.’ Influenced by the Government of St. Petersburg, 
Mongolia raised the banner of independence, which was claimed 
for all Mongolian tribes and races. Such independence could, of 
course, be possible only under the sceptre of the White Tsar of 
Russia. Russia awakened in the souls of the Mongolians of 
Central Asia dreams of a Mongolian dynasty for the throne of 
China. After the collapse of the Manchurian dynasty Dao Tsin 
the monarchists of Peking seized this idea and developed it by 
advocating a union of all Mongolians, with the exception of the 
renegade, Japan, under the sceptre of the old Manchurian dynasty. 
The thus created ‘ Central Mongolian Empire ’ could then combat 
the Republican Government of China. Thus the idea of Pan- 
Mongolism was brought into life. 

The Japanese were soon attracted by this new scheme, and 
Russia, seeing the enthusiasm of Japan, set herself to stem the 
Asiatic movement and to annihilate the growing influence of 
Japan. I well remember how in 1912-13 the political circles of 
St. Petersburg were astir with the news of this latest Japanese 
intrigue. It was rumoured that a Pan-Indian treasure consisting 
of gold, pearls, and precious stones was being formed in Tokio 
for the purpose of realising the Pan-Mongolian policy. These 
were, no doubt, fantastic rumours, more especially since the 
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Japanese Pan-Mongolian overtures never had any chance of 
success. All the same, their existence proved the fears of Russia 
at that time. 

In the years 1920-21 Pan-Mongolism attracted the attention 
of anti-Bolshevist leaders, Generals Siemionoff and Ungern- 
Sternberg, who intended to form a Central Asiatic Empire as a 
base for anti-Soviet operations. This scheme was of great interest 
to Japan—of greater even than the doubtful economic and 
territorial concessions which were being vaguely promised by the 
Russian monarchist leaders. The Japanese Government lost no 
time ; Japanese officers were attached to the staff of General 
Siemionoff. I could feel the eyes of the Japanese intelligence 
service on me constantly during my travels throughout Mongolia, 
and even further south. 

In the meantime the Soviet Government attempted the whole- 
sale Bolshevisation of Europe. Europe must admit that this 
‘unholy attempt was frustrated by the brave effort of Poland, 
which turned the Red army into flight and thus performed her 
mission as a barrier between Christian civilisation and the East. 
After this unsuccessful attempt the efforts of the Soviet com- 
missars were directed towards the ‘ political education ’ of Asia. 
Since 1918 this problem continues to engage the attention of 
Leningrad and Moscow. The propagandist schools in Russia have 
amongst their students such a number of Asiatics of so many 
different races and tribes that they can truly be regarded as a 
veritable ethnological museum, and a gloomy memento mori to 
the policy of white races on the Asiatic continent. Frequent 
conferences and congresses of Asiatics are held, and these are to 
supplement the theoretical teaching. The results, from the 
Bolshevist point of view, are excellent. We need only mention 
the recent establishment of two new Soviet republics in Chita and 
Buchara, and later in Mongolia, also the growing influence of the 
soviets in India, Persia, Afghanistan, and even in Angora. 

The ideals with which the Bolsheviks approach and tempt Asia 
are not Communistic. They go into Asia preaching the fallacy of 
materialism, positivism, and of Christianity as taught by the 
white races. The whites, they say, have divided nations into 
conquerors and vanquished, and mankind into workers and those 
benefiting by their toils. These burning words have been known 
to be used before. The same lesson was preached by the Chris- 
tian Buddhist Leo Tolstoy, the Indian Rabindranath Tagore 
(Nationalism), and the Chinese Professor Ko-hoo-ming (The 
Soul of the Chinese People). 

These words can have but one meaning and one consequence— 
a war for freedom from the white yoke. There can be no doubt 
about this, although various Asiatic nations might think of 
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different methods to be employed in the coming conflict. The 
Chinese believe in diplomacy, the Mongolians in the extermina- 
tion of Russian colonists, the Tibetans in the influence of the 
dignitaries of the Dalai Lama, the Indians in the passive resist- 
ance of Gandhi and an armed insurrection of Mohammedans, the 
Afghans in a war with England, and the Arabs in the re-estab- 
lishment and strengthening of the Caliphate. If we were to seek 
for further symptoms of the coming struggle, we should no doubt 
find them in Egypt, amongst the Spanish Riffis, in Abdel Krim, 
and in the districts of Taza and Agadir. 

In 1922, during the Washington Conference, there was on the 
tables of the Conference a map which I have brought with me from 
the staff of General Ungern-Sternberg. This map, found on an 
arrested Bolshevist commissar, illustrated the proposed routes of 
Bolshevist propaganda in Asia :—From Moscow, vié the Caucasus, 
Asarbeidjan, Teheran, Angora, Smyrna, Brussa, El-Dzuaf and 
Sibam to Egypt; from Tashkent, vid Meshed, Kirman, Lar, 
Kabul, Kalat, to Delhi; from Irkutsk, vid Kobdo, Uliassutaj, 
Urga, Kuldja, Khotan, Barkholo, to Gartoh; from Chita, vid 
Charbin, Vladivostok, Peking, Shanghai, Canton, Seul and Japan ; 
from Peking, vid Korat and the Philippines. 

The policy of the Soviet Government brings it into co-operation 
with the policy of Japan ; it forms a common ground for the two 
nations and for the two Governments. 

Thus the two traditional enemies, Russia and Japan, have 
undertaken a joint work. Their aims are different, but they are 
acting together in the initial stages of the great task which is 
before them. We must remember that geographically Russia is 
80 per cent. Asiatic ; ethnographically and intellectually she is also 
Asiatic—Mongolian. This sad- truth was admitted by the old 
philosophers of the Tsarist school. 

It is also admitted by the Bolshevist leaders. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that they can so ably sneak into the hearts 
and souls of the Asiatics and sow in them the seeds of dissension 
and revolution. Could they achieve this by mere cunning? 
No; for the naturally suspicious and unbelieving Asiatic would 
soon see the stratagem. That mysterious sense of understanding 
of the human soul so peculiar to the children of Asia cannot be 
deceived. 

We observe, therefore, that Pan-Mongolism and Pan-Asiatism 
has two leaders at its head—Russia and Japan. The former is its 
outpost in the direction of the European front, the latter is that 
vis a tergo which will give the power of organisation and the 
impetus in one direction or another. Two new independent and 
opposed elements appear on our globe, one the ‘ European- 
American’ world, the status guo of which cannot be altered— 
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nothing added to or taken away from it ; the other, the Pan-Asiatic 
world, with Soviet Russia as its supreme leader. The latter must 
sooner or later ripen into Pan-Moslemism, which will claim freedom 
and liberation for all coloured races—a task so dear to the heart 
of Moscow. It cannot be doubted that the Pan-Asiatic move- 
ment, led by Russia and Japan, will become a giant enemy of 
Europe, which, apart from its technique, has nothing to counter- 
balance the Asiatic ideology. History has taught us that cannons 
and machine-guns are a poor weapon against ideas and principles. 
We are on the threshold of a new era, of an era when European 
ideology must undergo some drastic changes or perish. To meet 
Asia in the battlefield would mean perdition for Europe. We 
must therefore change our ethics, our politics and our diplomacy, 
and thus avert the cataclysm. It is often said that Judaism is 
the driving force of Communism; but this does not alter the 
position, and does not prove anything beyond that which is 
‘expected and only natural. For are not the Jews themselves 
Asiatics, nursing for centuries the idea of revenge for their suffer- 
ings? Is it surprising, therefore, that Judaism should become 
the fermenting and destructive element in countries which have 
always despised and persecuted it? That peculiar facility for 
intrigue, stratagem, conspiracies, and that patient, almost 
uncanny waiting for the hour of never-failing revenge, are all 
characteristics not only of the ‘ chosen people,’ but those of the 
children of Buddha, Confucius, Lao-tse, Mahommed, and others 
who were brought to life by the land of Asia. One cannot be 
surprised that the Jews are more active and more resourceful 
than the others. For centuries they have inhaled the civilisation 
of the West ; they have realised the extent to which Christ’s 
teaching has been polluted by the nationalism and imperialism of 
Europe. Besides, is there a nation or race which has more keenly 
felt the yoke of armed or ‘ peaceful’ conquerors? They have 
inherited the psychology of Asia. Other Asiatics will sooner or 
later arrive at the ideology expressed in the phrase ‘ dictatorship 
of the proletariat ’ by different methods—more slowly, perhaps, 
but the phrase will remain, though the word ‘ proletariat ’ may 
have not only a social but a racial meaning. 

It is ghastly and terrifying to find that Russia, a country 
of Christ-loving people, has joined arms with the awakened giant 
of Asia, a giant clashing his armour and threatening to become a 
modern ‘ Sword of Destiny ’ which is to carve out new forms of 
existence and of human development. It is, indeed, an appalling 
spectacle, but one which can be easily explained. The rust of 
Asiatic psychology has corroded the souls of 150,000,000 people. 
In The Shadow of the Gloomy East (London, 1925) I have quoted 
examples of Russian Asiatism from Russian literature and from 
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my own observations made during my long travels from the 


* Arctic Ocean to the Black Sea and from the Polish frontier to 


the Pacific and the Chino-Mongolian border. Let us read deeply 
into the works of Tolstoy, Dostoyewski, Gonczarow, Turgeniew 
and Sollohub, and we will soon find there the true characteristics 
of Asiatic ideology drawn from Byzantium, Buddhism, Islam, and, 
indeed, from heathenism. ~"’e will find in this literature a logic, 
a sensitiveness, which is not European, but a philosophy which 
had its origin in Asia and in its mysteries. 

These Asiatic peculiarities of the Russian people were respon- 
sible for that deep abyss which existed between the plebeians of 
Russia and her refined and gifted aristocracy. The aristocracy of 
birth and mind could not understand the soul of the people, with 
which they had nothing in common. How could that fine body of 
men and intellects understand the primitive Asiatic plebs? This 
tragedy of non-understanding was shown by Tolstoy, who thought 
of his people as of a nation nursing the Word and Spirit of God 
in their humble souls. Bolshevism dispersed these illusions. It 
showed the Russian soul in its nakedness, with its unsatisfied lust 
for destruction, blood and revenge, a soul which has torn into rags 
the idea of God and religion. It has shown the Russians as a 
nation of heathens murdering the priests of God, plundering 
churches, defiling and burning the temples. Only famine, 
epidemics, and even more terrible persecution and hopelessness 
have drawn the Russians back to religion, and to almost ascetic, 
gloomy worship, similar only to that which has overcome Russian 
dissenters during the reign of the first Russian revolutionary— 
Peter the Great. 

And this sudden change in the psychology of the people, that 
facility from going from one extremity to the other, is another 
trait of the Asiatic soul. The events which took place in Central 
Asia during the year 1920-21 fully confirm this statement. Though 
usually indifferent to religious problems, Mongolians, including 
the civilised Chinese, have suddenly become victims of an un- 
tempered paroxysm of passionate worship. The change was 
wrought by despair and misery following the abuses of the Chinese 
revolution, the Great War, and the Bolshevist outrages which have 
deprived the East of food and necessaries. The anti-Bolshevist 
and Asiatic leaders have soon taken advantage of this growth of 
religious passion amongst the Buddhists, Lamaists, and Shamanists. 

I have seen sorcerers, clairvoyants, and prophets calling Asia 
to her mission of revenge and war. The soviets have wrung the 
control over this outbreak from the hands of the Asiatic and anti- 
Bolshevist leaders. They knew how to turn religious worship and 
passion into action and into deeds which would bring about their 
aim—the conquest and destruction of Europe. 
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The Communism oi Russia, which originally advocated great 
and clear principles, has soon degenerated by flinging the burn- 
ing slogan of ‘ dictatorship of the proletariat.’ This dictator- 
ship has been expressed in the wholesale assassination of the 
intellectual classes, Socialism, aristocracy, science, arts and talents, 
which were thus for ever removed from the forces which were to 
work for the establishment and maintenance of such dictatorship. 
Famine, terror, lawlessness, and materialism were born from the 
polluted teaching. The ‘ dictatorship of the proletariat ’ became 
an absurd phrase, but the Russian Government would not retreat. 
It preferred to swim down the gigantic stream of released passions 
and released desires. The absurdity of Communism must therefore 
go through all its stages, and must give the world all its possible 
consequences. Then, and only then, after it has exhausted itself, 
it will fall off the wheels of history, like a speck of dry mud falls 
off the steel band of a cart-wheel. When this takes place Bolshe- 


‘vism will go under. It will, in accordance with the recognised 


Asiatic practice, be drowned in blood flowing down the streets of 
Moscow, and Russia, exhausted, terrified by the deeds of her 
own hands, will witness her eternal shame. Maybe there will 
come worse leaders and guides, but not for long. Russia will 
become the spoil of Asia, of China and Japan, unless she recovers 
and seeks for guidance amongst her exiled sons—refugees dis- 
persed throughout the civilised world. 

What attitude will be taken up by these new men, whose 
advent is but a matter of short time ? How will they influence 
the fate of the Western world or the development of Pan-Asiatism ? 
Between the two spheres, between the East and the West, lies 
another world—Russia. If she joins Asia, whence she is being 
dragged by the commissars with Tchicherin at their head, will she 
become a barrier defending the Christian West from the onslaught 
of Pan-Asiatism ? 

This is a matter of prime importance for all civilised nations 
of the world. Have Europe and America ever considered seriously 
the political and psychological results of their policy towards 
Russia? Have they thought of the consequences of leaving 
Russia, destroyed by Communism, to her own fate? Have they 
considered the danger of the weakness of their policy towards 
Bolshevism and of their readiness to enter into agreements with 
the Soviet ? Do they realise that the bacilli of that ghastly 
disease which is eating up Russia might spread in the East, if not 
in the West ? How are they prepared to face the gloomy Angel 
of Revenge and Punishment which will appear in the Orient ? 

The tendencies and activities of the young Russian emigrants 
are noteworthy and instructive. Their sympathies are with the 
East ; they deny Socialism and strive to strengthen the Eastern 
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Church. They will abandon politics and turn to worship and 
religion. By way of a complicated evolution of minds which have 
suffered painful disregard from Europe they will turn against the 
West, which has despised them when their country was torn and 
bled by the Asiatics. 

The new Russia will reappear from the Russian inferno with 
a revived mystic and powerful ideology of Russian Messianism. 
Europe cannot afford to allow that this new ideology should 
become a forerunner of Asiatic thought which threatens the very 
existence of modern civilisation. The civilised nations of Europe 
should go to Russia, not with bankers’ cheques, currencies and 
economic commissions, but with the missionary cross, with 
Christian ideals and teaching. They must help that downtrodden 
nation to rise from its misery ; they must call it back to work, to 
science and to civilisation. In this way, and in this way alone, 
we can help to assuage the bitterness of those neo-Russians who 
now, in a paroxysm of disappointment, turn their eyes from the 
West to Asia and to the East. 

Asia has awakened. She not only dreams and hopes, but 
begins to act and work for her liberation from the supremacy of 
white races. Her traditional and historical leaders are again 
directing her movements. There is no doubt that Japan will 
remain at the helm of Pan-Asiatism, but Russia—what road will 
she take ? Will she, in spirit and deed, go back to Asia and send 
a new Jengis Khan or Tamerlane to lead her sons to shatter the 
decayed West ? Or will she, with her intellectual classes, remain 
amongst the nations of Europe and work for the revival of Christian 
civilisation ? Willshe help us to forget the cataclysm of the Great 
War and the misery of the present time, when in the turmoil of 
our petty quarrels and disputes there can be heard the heavy 
footsteps of the Asiatic giant ? The giant has risen. I perceive 
and feel, as I did there in the heart of Asia, in China and Japan, 
that for Europe, torn into shreds of dissension, the problem of 
Asia is one of existence or perdition. 


F. A. OSSENDOWSKI. 
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THE REVOLT IN SYRIA 


Frw administrators have been faced with such a difficult task as 
that which confronts M. de Jouvenel, France’s new High Commis- 
sioner in Syria, who finds himself in a country seething with revolt, 
full of conflicting interests, racial, religious and political, and 
sufiering from the effects of an inefficient administration. At the 
moment Syria is in the limelight of the world stage, and whatever 
policy is adopted for the pacification of the country will have to 
stand the test of many critics. 

At this point in the history of events it is advisable to review 
the whole position, in order to appreciate the features of the 
situation and the difficulties with which it is surrounded. 

Since the French received the mandate for Syria they have 
divided up this territory into four separate States—the Great 
Lebanon, Syria, the Alaouites, and the Jebel Druse. The two 
latter States are smali compared with the former, but their 
turbulent potentialities bear an inverse proportion to their size. 
While the people of the Jebel Druse were the originators of the 
present revolt, those of the Alaouites are the only inhabitants of 
the Mandated Territory who are not thereby affected. 

The Druses are a mountain race quite distinct from their 
neighbours, having their own country, their own religion and their 
own customs. For many years they have maintained a distinct 
religious and political independence ; their religion is a secret rite 
containing many of the elements of both Christianity and Moham- 
medanism, and they are by nature a warlike people, in marked 
contrast to the greater part of the population of Syria. Ever 
since the French took over the mandate the Druses have been in 
possession of large quantities of arms and ammunition, and the 
Sultan Atrash and his family have resented the presence of the 
mandatory Power as interfering with their independence. The 
country has therefore been for some time in a distinctly inflam- 
mable condition, and only required a torch to set it ablaze. This 
was supplied in July this year. 

The French governor, Capitaine Carbillet, had succeeded in 
making himself an object of personal hatred among the Druses, 
and the autonomy of the Jebel Druse had become nothing but a 
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name. A delegation was accordingly sent to General Sarrail, 
High Commissioner for Syria, for the purpose of stating the 
gtievances of the people and requesting the recall of Capitaine 
Carbillet. It is unnecessary to go into the details of how these 
delegations were received, but their reception was most abrupt 
and very unsatisfactory from the Druse point of view. It also 
entirely lacked the courtesy which is a time-honoured custom of 
the East. The direct result of General Sarrail’s action was the 
immediate outbreak of open rebellion in the Jebel Druse. 

From the very outbreak of the insurrection the whole affair 
was shrouded in mystery, and General Sarrail spared no effort 
to enforce the strictest secrecy about the situation, with the result 
that even the French Government in Paris was in ignorance 
of the serious state of affairs in Syria until the French Press 
reproduced a despatch from the Daily Mail correspondent in 
Damascus. At this time, towards the end of August, the French 
had received a serious reverse, and in part as a result of this the 
internal situation throughout the whole of Syria became very 
critical indeed. At first the seriousness of the matter did not 
seem to be realised in the least, and it was not until France 
received the news that the whole of Syria was at stake that 
reinforcements were dispatched to Beyrout. 

For some considerable time there had been general discontent 
against French rule in Syria, and this had been accentuated by a 
phenomenally bad harvest. The people in the towns were suffering 
financially, while the Beduin of the desert were enduring physical 
suffering. Both blamed the French for their misfortunes, and the 
anti-French feeling in Damascus ran very high. Damascus, the 
ancient capital of a large area, practically controlled the whole 
position. Syria looked to Damascus to take the lead, and any- 
thing in the form of a rising amongst the Damascenes was calcu- 
lated to have serious consequences elsewhere. Damascus was also 
the advanced base for the French troops operating in the Jebel 
Druse, and a vital point in their communications with the coast 
at Beyrout. Realising that the city was the key to the French 
strategical position, the Druses hoped by means of attack to effect 
a rising of the Damascenes and to carry all before them. 

In accordance with this plan, two attacks were made on 
Damascus. The first was a complete failure, but the second attack 
was a great deal more serious. On October 18 bands of Druses 
entered the city from the south of the Meidan quarter, and, 
receiving the support of the lower elements of the population, 
became masters of considerable areas, which they looted and 
pillaged without restraint. Most of the inhabitants, disappointed 
at the small numbers of the Druses, failed to take part in the 
rising, but those who did take up arms were sufficient to create 
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alarm and panic. French troops were at once dispatched to the 
affected areas, but the streets of Damascus are such that anything 
in. the form of street fighting is a very difficult operation. As the 
situation became more serious, the troops were accordingly with- 
drawn, and it was decided to bombard the quarters concerned. 
The bombardment lasted until October 20, and great damage was 
done to the city, including the partial destruction by fire of the 
Palais Azm, recognised as the most beautiful building in Damascus. 

Much criticism has been levelled at General Sarrail, the High 


- Commissioner, for his action in bombarding a city under mandate, 


but it seems that the fault lay not in the actual artillery action 
itself, which had become a military necessity, but in the fact that, 
by pursuing a thoroughly inefficient policy, he had allowed the 
situation to become such that bombardment was necessary, and 
that he had taken this drastic action without delivering an ulti- 
matum or giving any warning to the foreign consuls. Instead of 
protecting Damascus and other towns from attack by the rebels, 
General Sarrail left the Druses an almost free hand to go where 
they pleased, and then destroyed the towns and villages in which 
they were found. The natural result of this was that hundreds 
of homeless villagers, with no occupation left, swelled the ranks 
of the rebels.and brought about a situation of general anarchy 
throughout Syria. 

Meanwhile General Sarrail was recalled to Paris, and the 
situation round Damascus, and throughout Syria generally, 
became little short of chaotic. Large brigand bands created 
havoc to lives and property on all sides, and the whole area 
between Damascus and Aleppo was practically in their hands. 
All road communications were suspended, and anyone who 
ventured outside the towns took his life in his hands. The French 
military authorities were unable to cope with the situation, which 
had become entirely out of control, even though troops had been 
brought from the Jebel Druse, where operations were practically 
at a standstill. The shortage of troops was so acute that the 
French were compelled to raise Kurdish and other levies for the 
defence of Damascus, while ex-brigands in Government pay were 
employed as armed guards for the trains running between 
Damascus and Beyrout. The defences everywhere were quite 
inadequate, and it was only want of organisation and leadership 
that prevented the Druses and their brigand allies from sweeping 
all before them. Reinforcements were always expected from 
France, but they took a long time to arrive, and when they did 
reach Syria they proved in most cases to be mere handfuls of men. 
Damascus was almost entirely at the mercy of the rebels, and 
about 25,000 people left the city. The only policy open to the 
French in the circumstances was to take every possible step to 
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prevent the situation from getting worse until such time as con- 
ditions became more favourable for determined action. 

At this point another dangerous element was introduced, 
which transformed the Druse insurrection into a more general 
Syrian revolt. The question of independence, which was one of 
the chief factors in the Druse conflict, is now a dominating ideal 
in the Arab mind, and any struggle for independence, however 
small, rapidly attracts a volume of sympathy. This is what 
happened in Syria. 

In order fully to understand the Syrian attitude on the subject 
of independence, it is necessary to go back to the beginning of the 
Great War. At that time there existed an Arab nationalist move- 
ment throughout the Arabian peninsula and that part of the old 
Ottoman Empire which lay to the south of the Taurus Mountains 
and the highlands of Kurdistan. Its defining factors were com- 
munity of language and dislike of the Turk. The movement had 
to a great extent been kept in check by the ‘ pro-Islam ’ policy of 
Sultan Abdul Hamid; but when the Turkish constitutional 
reforms, setting up a definite ‘ pro-Turkish ’ régime, were intro- 
duced, Arab nationalism took a new lease of life. At the beginning 
of the war it was a factor to be reckoned with, although it had 
no recognised leader. When Great Britain took Mesopotamia she 
found it to her advantage to make use of this Arab national 
feeling, and in order to strengthen that feeling and make it still 
more useful it was necessary to make certain promises to the Arab- 
speaking peoples. It was also necessary to find a leader for the 
movement, the choice eventually falling on King Hussein, the 
Grand Sherif of Mecca, who conjured up wild dreams of an 
independent Arab empire. The nationalist spirit grew and grew 
with British encouragement, and certainly gave substantial 
assistance to the Allies in the war against the Turks. The war 
is long past, but the nationalist spirit still remains, and the Arab 
peoples are clamouring for independence. These facts are at the 
bottom of most of the trouble in Syria, and the Druse rebellion 
has stirred up the embers which have been smouldering since the 
war. 
In Syria Arab nationalism takes the form of a strong dislike 
of the French mandate, which is intensified by the low value of 
the franc compared with the currencies of the British mandated 
territories of Irak and Palestine. 

With the country practically at the mercy of the Druses and 
several large brigand bands, the Syrian nationalists thought 
that the opportunity had now come for them to join in material 
opposition to the French, in the hope of ridding the country of 
an exceedingly unwelcome guardian, from whom no material gain 
could be extracted and who was responsible for bombarding one 
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of the sacred cities of Islam. Numbers of nationalists, therefore, 
joined the rebel bands and thereby established a liaison with the 
cities and everything that went on within their walls. This made 
the French position still more precarious. 

The French have maintained throughout that the cause of 
the Syrian revolt (including the Druse outbreak) is entirely due 
to Pan-Islamic influence and anti-European feeling in Asia. 
That this antagonism to European influence exists seems to be 
beyond doubt, but it appears more likely that the Druse insurrec- 
tion with its results is being exploited in the interests of Pan-Islam 
than that Pan-Islam is the cause of the turmoil in Syria. Since 
the outbreak in July the Arab craving for independence has been 
stimulated by a local Press, which expounds the desire of the 
people to govern themselves, although they are utterly incapable 
of doing so. Anti-European propaganda floods the newspapers 


’ of Palestine and Syria, where everything possible is being done-to 


sow dissension between France and Great Britain. In Syria the 
propaganda takes the form of attaching the blame for the Druse 
rising to the Prime Minister of Transjordania, who happens to be 
a Syrian, on the ground that he is backed by British influence. 
Rikabi Pasha is certainly supported by the British authorities 
for the execution of his task in Transjordania, but precautions 
are taken to ensure that he does not interfere with matters outside 
that area. In Palestine, on the other hand, a violent attack has 
been made on the French for their action in bombarding 
Damascus ; the worst atrocities are attributed to the French 
troops, the Syrian losses and damage in the city have been 
exaggerated out of all proportion, and imaginary rebel victories 
are vividly described. The Executive Committee of the Palestine 
Arab Congress even went to the length of requesting the High 
Commissioner to give them permission to hold a demonstration 
of sympathy with the Druses, and asked Lord Plumer to receive 
a deputation of protest against the French action in Syria. All 
this is part of an organised plan to cause a split in the Allied front 
stretching from Alexandretta to the Suez Canal. 

These considerations must be remembered when following the 
next phase of the military situation, when the movement of the 
main theatre of operations from the Damascus area to the Southern 
Lebanon created a new situation full of dangerous possibilities. 
The Druse penetration into the Lebanon had three serious aspects. 
First, there was the danger of a general rising of the Lebanon 
Druses and Metwalis (a Moslem sect of the Shiah rite), who at the 
moment were merely waiting to see which way the ‘ wind would 
blow.’ Such a rising was calculated to rake up a very consider- 
able following among the more discontented elements of the 
Lebanese population and those compelled to take up arms by 
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intimidation. Should the rebels ever succeed in penetrating 
further west than their present position in the region of Hasbaya, 
this danger might easily be transformed into a fait accomplt. 
Secondly, the rebels, by again entering a mountain area, were 
trying to force the issue in a theatre of operations suitable to their 
own tactics and very disadvantageous to the French, who had no 
scope there for the employment of aeroplanes and machine-guns, 
which were the strongest weapons in their hands. Thirdly, the 
rebel advance into the Lebanon has very nearly succeeded in 
separating the two mandatory Powers of Great Britain and 
France, as the rebel area extends from the Jebel Druse in the east 
to the source of the Jordan on the west, and the only missing link 
is the line of the Damascus-Haifa railway, which is held by French 
troops. To the west of the Jordan source there are only twenty- 
five miles between the rebels and the sea. 

As the Druse rebellion has become a national Syrian revolt, 
it will be seen that the anti-European policy of separating Great 
Britain from France is no mere newspaper canard. On the 
contrary, it is a very real and formidable fact that a great effort 
is being made by our political adversaries, and France’s real 
enemies, to break up the regular chain of European influence 
stretching from Egypt to the Persian Gulf. It may be argued that 
this recent move of the Druse chiefs—who form the nucleus of 
the rebel bands—has no serious significance, and that it is merely 
by chance that events have taken this turn. Were the revolt 
purely a Druse affair, one would be inclined to share this view, but 
now that Syrian nationalist sentiments are playing an important 
part, the mental machinery behind military action must be judged 
on a different plane altogether. The Druses have no particular 
policy governing their operations except the desire for inde- 
pendence, while the Syrian Nationalist Party hopes to attain its 
ends, and those of Pan-Islam, by forcing a breach between the 
two mandatory Powers. 

Although the French are making every effort to dislodge the 
rebels from the Lebanon, the military authorities continue to be 
greatly embarrassed by the shortage of troops, which makes it 
impossible to carry out any major operations. What troops 
there are at the disposal of General Gamelin, commanding the 
French forces in Syria, have to confine themselves almost entirely 
to defensive tactics and to holding defensive positions in insuffi- 
cient strength. Against an enemy greatly superior in mobility, 
as the rebels undoubtedly are, and one which is only to a small 
extent dependent on communications, it is necessary to employ 
a force of considerably superior numbers. The fact is that, unless 
the French troops in the country are very strongly reinforced, the 
adequate superiority of numbers cannot be attained. Although 
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there are about 35,000 troops in Syria, the situation is such that 
the French cannot concentrate sufficient superiority of force at 
any decisive point without incurring grave risk elsewhere. The 
consequence is that the rebels are leading the French a regular 
dance all over the country. Wherever the Druse chiefs choose to 
appear the French have to send troops, with the result that there 
is a continual rushing of troops in one direction and another. 
When the invasion of the Lebanon first took place the French 
resorted to the expedient of arming some of the Christian villagers 
and raising a corps of volunteers for the defence of the mountain 
districts, and these people, stirred with resentment and religious 
enthusiasm, introduced a new element of danger into the situation. 
By this rather unwise action the French were literally sowing the 
seeds of a bitter religious struggle. Fortunately the services of 
these volunteers have now been dispensed with, but unfortunately 


’ the Christians of the Lebanon have developed a bellicose attitude 


now that the French position is becoming stronger. It seems 
quite certain that the Moslems in Syria have no evil intention 
whatsoever towards the Christians, and it is fairly safe to assert 
that any murder of Christians which has taken place has largely 
been the result of provocation, and that if any religious struggle 
ensues it will be at the instigation of the Christians and not of the 
Moslems. At the present moment the Maronites of the Lebanon 
are doing everything in their power to urge M. de Jouvenel to 
carry out ruthless warfare for the extermination of the Druses 
and rebel bands, which is scarcely conducive to the maintenance 
of a religious peace. 

M. de Jouvenel is therefore faced with three situations— 
military, administrative, and religious. Until the military 
situation is properly handled and peace secured, it is useless to 
attempt any administrative reforms ; and not until the adminis- 
trative machinery has been renewed can religious questions be 
settled so as to conform to the general policy of government. 

Reviewing the military situation as it exists on the arrival of the 
new High Commissioner, it seems that the French authorities are 
faced with much the same conditions, on a smaller scale, as those 
which confronted the British commanders in the latter part of 
the South African War. Rebel bands are scattered all over the 
country, concentrating their efforts on periodical attacks, followed 
by rapid retreat on encountering resistance in any force. The 
suppression of large numbers of marauders of this nature is no 
easy matter. Before an organised force of cavalry they merely 
vanish, until on the next favourable occasion they reappear else- 


1 During the attack on Damascus the Christian quarter owed its safety 
entirely to Moslem protection, by arrangement between Mr. Smart, the British 
Consul, and the Emir Said, grandson of Abdul Kader. 
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where and launch another attack. In South Africa it was only by 
means of the blockhouse system that the guerrilla warfare of the 
Boers was finally brought to an end, and at the moment it looks 
as if some similar expedient will be necessary before these rebel 
bands are overcome. 

In the meantime, pending the arrival of further reinforcements, 
a foundation of security must be established in the country. 
Damascus, Homs, Hama and Aleppo must be held with sufficient 
strength to render these centres safe against any attack on the 
part of the rebels. Communications by rail and by main roads 
must also be protected, and absolute security re-established 
between Aleppo, Hama, Homs and Damascus on the one hand, 
and between Damascus and Beyrout on the other. The line 
between Damascus and Haifa is already held in considerable force. 
Until such a fabric of security is established it seems useless to 
consider the question of restoring peace in the intervening spaces. 

What effect the rains will have on the spirit of the rebels it 
is difficult to say, but there is a likelihood of the wet season having 
a somewhat cooling effect on the ardour of the many homeless 
villagers who have been turned out into the open without any 
clothing except what they wear and compelled to fight in order to 
gain a livelihood and escape murder. During the winter the mud 
is so bad that many roads are rendered quite impassable, while 
movement across country is out of the question. It therefore 
seems advisable to concentrate now on the foundations of security 
and prepare a general round-up in force for the spring, hoping that 
the hardships of the winter, combined with extensive military 
preparations, will have the effect of producing a more peaceful 
attitude on the part of the rebels. Meanwhile, it is hoped that 
M. de Jouvenel will take the opportunity of clearly stating his 
intentions in this respect as soon as he has at his command 
sufficient military power to give weight to his words. The Druses 
and people of Syria must fully be made to understand that, until 
peace is restored, there can be no question of administrative 
reform, and that therefore the amelioration of their position lies 
entirely in their own hands. 

With regard to the administrative situation, there is little 
doubt that M. de Jouvenel’s appointment as the first civil High 
Commissioner is welcomed by all sections of the community, but 
a civil administration composed almost entirely of military 
personnel is scarcely worthy of its name. Reform in this direction 
would remove many grounds for complaint, and preliminary 
action on these lines in the unaffected areas would act as a 
guarantee for similar changes elsewhere as soon as the situation 
permitted. 

In religious matters, the policy of General Sarrail in diminish- 
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ing the Maronite political influence in the Great Lebanon was 
undoubtedly sound in principle, but the sudden and drastic 
methods employed were not conducive to tranquillity. Only a 
slow and methodical process can finally reduce to its proper pro- 
portion a force which has been predominant during hundreds 
of years. Throughout the Great Lebanon clerical influence must 
of necessity play an important part, but political power in the 
hands of ecclesiastical potentates should be reduced to well-defined 
limits in such a way as to avoid clerical hostility to the mandatory 
administration.? 

Above all, France should realise—and M. de Jouvenel cer- 
tainly does realise—that in the Near East she should sink her 
individual nationality and become an integral part of the European 
whole. Great Britain, as mandatory Power in Palestine and 
Irak, should do the same, and the two representatives of the same 
League of Nations should work hand-in-hand in the closest 
co-operation and with the same end in view—the good and 
welfare of the peoples entrusted to their guardianship. The 
task of the League in the Near East is not easy, but if its 
emissaries are united, and firmly so, the difficulties should be 
greatly reduced. If, on the other hand, the Asiatic can see his 
way to sow dissension between the French and British elements 
of the League’s influence, he will most assuredly do so. He lives 
by intrigue and is a past-master in the art. 


In the course of a speech just delivered to the Representative 
Council of the Great Lebanon granting full constitutional powers 
M. de Jouvenel made the following pronouncements :— 


Paix 4 tous ceux qui veulent la paix! Guerre 4 tous ceux qui veulent la 
guerre! J’ai défini par ces deux phrases une ligne de conduite dont ni les 
événements ni les hommes ne me feront départir. . . . Si les autres Etats 
veulent participer au bénéfice des institutions libres ils savent désormais 
le moyen. II] est tout a fait inutile que les rebelles me proposent des con- 
ditions ou me demande des promesses. L’acte que j’accomplie ici leur 
répond. J’ai maintenant retiré 4 la guerre toute excuse. Ceux qui ne 
cesseront pas les hostilités contre nous tous auraient prouvé devant le 
monde entier que ce n’est ni l’amour de la patrie ni celui de la liberté qui 
les guide, mais la passion du pillage et du meurtre. J’assure le Conseil 
Représentatif . . . qu’ici, comme en Europe, le dernier mot restera 4 la 
France, a ses allies et & ses amis. 


E. W. Porson NEWMAN. 
BeEyrovut, SYRIA, 
4/12/25. 

2 The clerical influence in the Great Lebanon is largely due to the fact that 
the population is scattered throughout a large number of isolated mountain 
villages, in which the local priests have become small potentates. The advent of 
the motor car, however, is gradually having its effect, and should go far to helping 
the solution of this difficulty. 
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FINLAND'S FOREIGN POLICY 


FINLAND, though from the point of population a small country, 
may play an important part in helping or hindering that peaceful 
settlement of Europe which has made an auspicious beginning at 
Locarno. Natural position makes her the strategic centre of the 
Baltic Sea, as has been recognised in the past by the military and 
naval leaders of Sweden and Russia. Her population, stubborn, 
courageous, intelligent, has proved on more than one occasion the 
possession of a high degree of military virtue, and is to-day pro- 
gressing rapidly in the development of those manufacturing 
industries which are part of the necessary equipment of a modern 
nation’s defence system. 

Admittedly, Soviet Russia, committed by its social and poli- 
tical creed to the overthrow of all existing Governments, is at 
present the most serious potential menace to European peace. 
That creed in its full vigour is certainly preached mainly for home 
consumption and cannot be put into practice abroad for lack of 
power. If the attempt ever were made to impose it abroad, 
Finland would probably have to meet the first onslaught. Thus 
a Finnish foreign policy which involved either subservience to 
Soviet Russia or a tendency to irritate Soviet Russia would be 
a danger to European peace—in the one alternative by giving up 
a key pass to the enemy ; in the other event by precipitating a 
struggle which is not actually inevitable and may be avoided if it 
can be delayed. It may be of interest, therefore, to the British 
Empire to record the results of recent observations of the temper 
of the Finnish people regarding foreign policy, observations 
gleaned not so much from official sources, but from leaders of 
industry and of finance, and from the general population. 

The best method of defining what I judge to be Finnish public 
opinion on foreign policy will be by beginning with certain nega- 
tive conclusions. In the first place, it may be confidently said 
that Finland is not afraid of Soviet Russia. I went to the country 
with the idea, more or less clearly formulated, of a somewhat 
forlorn and frightened little community doomed to exist near a 
powerful ogre’s castle and living in constant dread of his power. 
That was very soon dissipated, The Finns have no affection for 
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the Russian Government of to-day, and no confidence in its good- 
will, But also they have no very high estimate of its power for 
mischief. The attitude towards Russia of the average Finn—the 
man in the street, or rather the man in the office or counting- 
house—is of careful precaution, but not of craven fear. He is 
inclined to point out, apparently very sensibly, that if the Russian 
revolution, which put the Bolsheviks in power, had been a national 
movement, representing an angry Russian people rising against 
an intolerable tyranny, it would almost certainly have produced 
some men of genius as soldiers, administrators, organisers ; and, 
with their leadership, a new Russia might have been as formidable 
a menace to the rest of Europe as was post-revolutionary France. 
But, my typical Finn will point out, the Russian revolution was 
not such a national movement. It was a sordid episode of the 
_ Great War, having its origin, not in the desire of a people eager 

for freedom to achieve the rights of self-government, but in the 
design of a foreign Power to destroy the military capacity of 
Russia. It was not a spontaneous uprising of the Russian people, 
but the imposition on the Russian people of a foreign organised 
tyranny in place of a domestic tyranny, and destroyed much 
Russian genius without evoking any. A real Russian revolution 
might have produced a Napoleon. The ersatz revolution which 
Germany was able to promote in Russia, once it had fulfilled the 
task of destruction for which it was organised, showed no capacity 
for reconstructive organisation. For the leaders of Soviet Russia 
their Finnish neighbours (accustomed to measure things by a 
Western European standard) have something like contempt. The 
‘genius’ of a Lenin or of a Trotsky may be acclaimed among a 
certain section of British Labourites, founding their estimate 
either on ignorance or on some interested motive, but in the eyes 
of the Finn the Bolshevist revolutionary ‘ giants’ appear very 
small folk indeed. 

Thus the feeling towards Russia is not of fear, but of 
stringent precaution against either open attack or furtive con- 
spiracy. 

Against open attack Finland has recruited, under a system of 
universal, compulsory, short-term service, an army which, so far 
as I can found a judgment on a necessarily limited observation, 
is competent. It is certainly free from that mistake in tactical 
policy—of which older armies are often more or less justly accused 
—of imagining that the next war will be exactly like the last war. 
The governing principle of the Finnish military organisation is 
that if it ever had to take the field it would be under conditions 
quite unlike those of the last war, and it is trying to arrive at as 
intelligent an anticipation as is possible of what may be the future 
ocnditions of warfare in Northern Europe. 
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Against furtive conspiracy (which is regarded as the more 
likely danger) Finland has the ingenious precaution of the Civic 
Guard. The Civic Guard at a first glance would appear to be a 
mere duplication of the regular army, kept in existence as a kind 
of compliment to the old White Guard which withstood the Red 
revolt in Finland. But there is something more behind its organi- 
sation than that. The Civic Guard, as regards military organi- 
sation, is a replica of the army, but to join its ranks there is, in 
effect, a political test. No one with ‘ Red’ views in politics can 
join the Civic Guard. It is confined to absolutely dependable 
citizens. ‘ Red cells’ might be formed in the conscript army by 
revolutionary agents. The work would be in vain, as the Civic 
Guard is the first line of defence of domestic order and the Civic 
Guard is safe against Red infection. 

But Finland does not seem disposed to adopt towards Russia 
any attitude of aggression. Like many countries since that 
Treaty of Versailles which M. Clemenceau is said to have described 
as ‘ a stern and just peace which will rage for many years,’ Finland 
has frontier grievances. She claims that the Karelian provinces 
of Soviet Russia should be Finnish, and not Russian, but, so far 
as I can judge, is content to let this question rest indefinitely, and 
certainly does not dream of any aggressive action to establish 
the claim. The national pride of Finland is very assertive, but it 
is a pride combined with prudence. 

Finland is not willing to commit her national destinies to any 
combination of Baltic States. Indeed, she resents very strongly 
being classed as a Baltic State—professes a great deal of friendly 
sympathy with Latvia and Esthonia ; but is inclined to fear that, 
since they have been permeated so much by Russian influence, 
their ultimate destiny may be to become absorbed again in a future 
Russian Empire. Finland would admit a sentimental desire to 
help them to avoid this fate, but (I judge) would not do anything 
on their behalf which would compromise Finland. 

There is evidence of a great deal of influence having been 
directed lately towards bringing Finland into the orbit of. what 
was French foreign policy before Locarno; but Finland has 
steadily refused any suggestions that she should link up her fate 
with that of Poland. Sharing with Poland a resolution to resist 
Russian aggression, she is not nearly so confident of Poland’s 
discretion and good sense as she is of her own. It would not be at 
all in accordance with her determination to make a good place 
for herself in the world to bind herself to join in a Polish quarrel 
against Russia. If Russia were to attack Poland without provo- 
cation, Finland would probably feel that her interests were 
attacked and act accordingly. But she will not bind herself to 
Poland. 
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One more negative. Finland has no intention of becoming in 
any sense an appanage of Germany. During the Red troubles in 
Finland Germany gave valuable help to the White forces and 
assisted materially to quell the Communist revolution. When 
the Germans showed an inclination to regard a German protec- 
torate of Finland as the logical sequence of this help the Finns at 
once took alarm. If the result of the World War had been a 
German victory the Germans would have found Finland not the 
least troublesome of their new responsibilities. As it was, when 
the German power was broken the Finns took scrupulous care to 
eliminate German influences. What gratitude there had been for 
German help during the Red troubles was cancelled out by the 
evidence the Germans gave that they intended to exact as a 
reward for their assistance a political and economic exploitation 
of Finland. 

So much for what Finland does not intend. On the positive 
side, Finland during the last couple of years has followed the 
attitude of a prudent young lady who is not without wooers— 
who does not intend to marry for money, but who has a natural 
distaste for men without means. She has carefully surveyed the 
international position, and has concluded that there are two 
pillars of security in the post-war world on which a young, ambi- 
tious nation starting in life can depend, and that they are Great 
Britain and the United States. To keep good friends with them, 
politically and financially, seems to be the guiding principle of 
her foreign policy. At the same time, in spite of a national pride 
which does not err on the side of modesty, Finland appears to 
think that her own position may not be quite important enough 
to merit the degree of consideration that she wishes to enjoy, and 
is setting her thoughts towards some form of close entente with 
Sweden, Norway, and Denmark. Such a Scandinavian bloc, she 
thinks, would carry appreciable weight in international councils 
and would be regarded by both Great Britain and the United 
States as a valuable agent for peace. 

These conclusions about the trend of Finnish public opinion 
in matters of foreign policy are founded chiefly on talks with 
private citizens. The average Finn is keenly interested in foreign 
politics. He has a highly developed national consciousness—is 
eager to see his country ‘ make good’ in her new career as a 
fully independent nation, but is intensely cautious. There is 
good reason for confidence that this ‘Switzerland of the 
North’ will play her part in the Baltic both with courage and 
prudence. 

FRANK Fox. 
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ECONOMY IN THE CIVIL SERVICE 


Mr. WINSTON CHURCHILL recently, in a very illuminating speech, 
\ ascribed the increase in public expenditure to the fact that he was 
surrounded on the Treasury Bench by Ministers all ‘ animated by 
a laudable desire to make a reputation for themselves at the public 
expense.’ Valuable as these splendid reputations are, the trade 
of the country is finding a difficulty in paying for them ; and the 
Chancellor is only voicing the general opinion when he tells us that 
the time has come to call a ‘ decided halt’ in spending—not an 
ordinary halt, it will be observed, but a ‘ decided halt.’ The 
problem before him is how to do so without frustrating the 
\: laudable desires’ of his colleagues. Social services which cost 
223,000,000/. a year must at all costs be preserved ‘ because they 
are intimately interwoven with the whole life of the people and 
ntimately concerned with the advanced standard of culture of 
the whole people.’ Put in language of less majesty but greater 
simplicity, this means that the public revenue issues in a golden 
shower in money or in kind to forty million recipients ; and if 
it is difficult to take one bone from one dog, it is infinitely more 
unpleasant to take forty million bones from forty million dogs. 
Those splendid reputations, built up with so much assiduity at the 
public expense, would get irretrievably tattered in the process. 
In the circumstances, the prospects of the ‘ decided halt’ can 
scarcely be described as rosy ; and it is a matter for speculation 
at what point the mountaineer who is hurtling down the mountain- 
side, overwhelmed by an avalanche, at ever-increasing speed, 
thinks the time has come to call a decided halt and what good he 
thinks will result from so doing. A ‘decided halt’ was called 
by Sir Eric Geddes, and few listened. A decided halt was called 
in the King’s Speech of last year, and progress was only accelerated. 
Who will obey the calling of the Chancellor ? Certainly not those 
colleagues of his who are animated by such laudable desires. 

The spendthrift, when forced to economise, naturally turns to 
those economies which are least unpleasant to himself. He puts 
his servants on short commons, reduces their number, and makes 
them work harder. A bailiff who has incurred unpopularity in 
promoting his master’s interests is a Godsend to a landlord who 
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desires to divert unpopularity from himself. It is therefore not 
surprising that popular rumour, and in fact something more than 
rumour, credits the Government with a desire to make its 
economies at the expense of the Civil Service. 

The British Civil Service, while it is the envy and admiration 
of foreigners, on the whole has little honour in its own country. 
Early in the nineteenth century the Government had, in the 
words of Lord John Russell, ‘ completely organised and adapted 
this kind of patronage to the purpose of parliamentary influence,’ 
and the result was, as Sir Charles Trevelyan pointed out in 1840, 
that ‘the dregs of all other professions are attracted towards 
the public service as to a secure asylum in which, although the 
prospects are moderate, failure is impossible, provided that the 
most ordinary attention is paid to the rules of the department.’ 
The public relies mainly on works of fiction for its historical facts, 
and a long list of writers, from Trollopé and Dickens onwards, 
have branded the Civil Service as idle, overpaid, incompetent, and 
bureaucratic. Many newspapers which ought to know better , 
foster this belief; and there is a current idea that enormous | 
economies could be effected by weeding out of the Civil Service all | 
its unprofitable members and by reducing the pay and increasing | 
the work of the remainder. As a_matter of fact, the entire — 
abolition of the Civil Service would of itself only reduce the 
national expenditure-by-7-per-cent.;-and-that would involve the 





disappearance~—of-our—postat service. “If we retain our postal 
service and disband the rest of the Civil Service, the saving would 
be about 2} per cent. Silence in the face of criticism is the tradi- 
tion of the Civil Service, and it is a pity that that silence should 
be broken ; but the best-disciplined troops cannot be persuaded 
to withhold their fire in the face of continual attacks by snipers, 
and last November it was found that the Albert Hall was not 
large enough to contain the host of civil servants of all grades, who 
met to protest against the attacks which are made on them. 

The public finds it difficult amidst the shower of invective to 
arrive at a sane appreciation of the facts. The main _obstacle-to 
doing so is that there is no measure by which the Civil Service 
can be estimated. A business..organisation, to which critics 
are fond of comparing thé Civil Service, is judged by its capacity 
to earn a profit ; but no such test can be applied to the Civil 
Service, and a judgment on it must necessarily lie within the realm 
of personal opinion. The value of such an opinion depends, first, 
on the possession of wide knowledge, and, secondly, on the 
absence of prejudice. External opinions on the operation of a 
complex institution are of little value ; and certainly no one can 
pretend to form a judgment of the Civil Service except one who 
has seen its working from within over a long period of years, and 
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such a person is open to the accusation of partiality. As an 
illustration of the difficulty inherent in an external appreciation of 
the problem, it may be mentioned that in 1914 a Royal Com- 
mission reported on the Civil Service after an inquiry extending 
over two years. It included a duke, a bishop, civil servants, 
business men, schoolmasters, and politicians. The Chairman was 
the only member who found himself able to sign the majority 
report without reservation, and three members of the Commission 
were unable to accept the majority report at all. 

_ The first fact_which-has-to-be-borne in mind is that the Civil 
Service, exclusive of industrial workers, consists of 302,551 
persons. No knowledge or experience can be wide enough to 
cover so large a body of persons, and a writer who attempted to 
attribute identical merits or defects to all the members of this vast 
organisation would merely be revealing his own shallowness. The 
number, however, at once provokes the criticism that the Civil 
Service is ‘ swollen.’ Of course it is swollen, and if the present 
policy is maintained, must continue to swell. If we add to the 
industrial staff, costing about 16,000,000]. a year, the many 
thousands of persons who are the servants in one capacity or 
another of local government throughout the country, we find a 
proportion of public officials to population which is eminently 
unhealthy, and which may soon become beyond the resources 
of the country to maintain. But it-would-be-as-unreasonable to 
blame the Civil Service for its swollen-condition.as it would be to 
blame the camel for the last straw which breaks his back. Critics 
treat the terms ‘ Civil Service’ and ‘ Whitehall’ as if they were 
synonymous, ignoring the fact that a distribution of 223,000,000/. 
in social services throughout the country involves a corresponding 
horde of almoners. The Geddes Committee pointed out that the 
size of the Civil Service depends largely on the policy of the 
Government, and there is little evidence that the growth in the 
“Civil Service has kept pace with the growth of policy. The year 
1914 is generally treated as the standard year for purposes of com- 
parison; and since that year the Civil Service has increased by 
23,251, or about 8 per cent. The increase is really more nearly 


~26-per-cent.; because since 1914 about 24,000 civil servants have 


been transferred to Ireland. On the other hand, since that date 
the number of taxpayers has increased by 400 per cent., the amount 
collected in inland revenue by 800 per cent. New Ministries have 
been created, such as the Ministry of Pensions, which alone numbers 
nearly 15,000 employees; and the work of all the domestic 
branches of government, more especially that of the Ministry of 
Labour and the Ministry of Health, has been vastly increased. 
No one who surveys the problem dispassionately can come to any 
other conclusion than that the increase in the Civil Service staff 
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is very-much smaller than might have been anticipated having 
regard to the great additional burden of work which is required 
to be performed. The Anderson Committee came to the con- 
clusion that the average individual output in the Civil Service is 
certainly not less than in 1914. It is Clear, therefore, that the 


blame for. Soe Ent TnL ree ee owen policy of 
the Government, and not with the Civil Service 


~The second accusation often levelled against civil-servants as a 
class if that they are idle—an absurd accusation to level against 
300,000 persons. It appears to be based partly on the observa- 
tions of loiterers in West End clubs who have sufficient leisure on 
their hands to note the comings and goings of the higher officials 
of the Civil Service, and partly on a war-time observation of 
repasts in Whitehall during a period when the advent of a number 
of business men into Government departments undoubtedly did 
something to corrupt the asceticism and industry of the permanent 
servants. Idlers there are, no doubt, in the Civil Service—they 
are even to be found elsewhere ; but the vast majority of the Civil 
Service are occupied purely in routine duties in which idling is 
simply impossible. The output can be accurately measured and 
compared. The possibility of promotion is a stimulus to energy, 
and restriction of output is unknown. About 185,000 civil 
servants are engaged in the Post Office ; and anyone who fancies 
that civil servants are idle may be recommended to spend an hour 
or two at the nearest post office and then be asked to explain how 
idleness is possible under the conditions which prevail. 

The_third accusation levelled against the Civil Service is that 
they aré-overpaid;-and the blundering policy which was adopted 
with regard to the payment of war bonus did much to foster this 
conclusion, and provoked angry debates in the House of Com- 
mons. The average pay of a civil servant in 1914 was about gz/. 
a year, and the rise in the cost of living made it quite plain that 
some form of war bonus would be necessary if the: average civil 
servant was to be paid on a subsistence level. There was, how- 
ever, no sufficient justification for paying war bonus to persons 
whose salaries were very far above the subsistence level, and large 
numbers of persons in the professional classes, who had been 
unable to adjust their incomes to the rising cost of living, con- 
sidered it unfair that civil servants occupying comparable posi- 
tions should be protected, and were unable to appreciate the 
necessity for giving at their expense a war bonus of 500/. a year to 
officials already in receipt of 3000/. a year. Matters were made 
worse by the discovery that officials were being pensioned on their 
inflated salaries, based on the high cost of living, without regard 
to the probability that the cost of living would decline. A 
Committee over which Mr, Asquith had presided had recom- 
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mended in July 1920 that the salaries of about twenty of the 
highest officials in the Civil Service should be increased from 
(generally) 2000/1. a year to 3000/., or, with war bonus, to 35004. 
The change was made retrospectively in a somewhat surreptitious 
manner, and a painful impression was produced by the discovery 
that the number of high officials to whom the increase was 
extended had been considerably enlarged, and that in one case the 
increase was directly contrary to Act of Parliament. 

Parliament criticism cured many of these errors, but the 
impression remained that the-whole Civil Service was overpaid, 
when at most only a minute fraction of it was open to that 
reproach : how small a fraction is shown by the fact that in 1914 
50 percent. of the Civil Service received less than 35s. a week 
and 88 per cent. received less than 200/. a year. Only 6000 
received salaries in excess of 500/., and only 770 received more than 
rooo/. At the present. time the average salary of a civil servant 
appears to be about 184/. a year, a sum which is less than the 
average cost per head of the industrial staffs of several Govern- 
ment departments in 1923. The general conclusion of the 
Anderson Committee was that on the whole the pay rolls of civil 
servants had been carefully and wisely arranged. 

It is-true that the increase of the average salary from g1/. in 
1914 to 184/, in 1925 represents an increase which is greater than is 
explained by the increase in the cost-of living, but it is a much 
smaller increase than many other wage-earners, such as teachers, 
have been able to secure for themselves. 

The question, however, whether a staff is overpaid has a 
double aspect ; and we have to ask, not only what the value of the 
person is, but what is the value of the work he does. If we 
employ an expensively educated university graduate to educate 
a child under five years of age the graduate is worth the salary 
appropriate to a graduate, but the employer fails to get value for 
his money, because he is wasting the material he has bought. 
The State has an incurable propensity for using expensive steam- 
hammers to break nuts, and right through the service men are set 
to tasks far inferior to those of which they are capable. In all 
grades the civil servant is a picked product, mostly selected by an 
elaborate system of examinations. It may be doubted, however, 
whether the work of the Civil Service, especially in its clerical 
branches, is of such difficulty as to call for the services of a picked 
product. The ordinary argument is that the picked product is 
required, not on account of any duties to be performed in the 
earlier periods of service, but because at a later stage in his 
career the civil servant may be promoted to a position in which 
exceptional intelligence is necessary. There is, however, much 
reason to fear that a long preliminary period of routine is apt to 
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deaden the intelligence long before the higher position in which it 
is required is attained. 

An attempt has been made to show in the foregoing para- 
graphs that the denunciations which are so commonly levelled at 
the Civil Service as a whole can scarcely be true with regard to 
any but a minute fraction of it. In other words, if there is ground 
for blame, it is to be found not so much among the large body of 
civil servants scattered throughout the country as in that small 
part of the Civil Service which is centred in Whitehall, and in 
only a small part of that part, namely, the portion of the staff 
generally known as the higher staff. In this region judgment is 
especially difficult ; but many persons who are familiar with the 
conditions would be of opinion that in the matter of higher staff 
many departments are unnecessarily swollen,.some persons are 
idle, some persons are incompetent, and some persons are over- 
paid, while, on the other hand, some. persons.in the higher staff 
are underpaid and many are overworked. The entrance 













1 y. ere is probably no satisfactory alternative to examina- 
Serarermatess of entrance to the Civil Service, but no one can 
hold that it represents a perfect method of selection. If the 
method of entrance is imperfect, it becomes of the first importance 
to devise a satisfactory method of egress; but no attempt has 
been made to devise such a method. From the moment the civil 
servant enters the Civil Service he begins to accumulate pension 
rights which cannot accrue till the age of sixty. However un- 
suitable he may find the Civil Service to his capacities, he cannot 
escape without forfeiting pension rights, which become greater 
and greater the longer he remains. Consequently the State has 
to carry the burden of paying and pensioning a man whose 
capabilities might have enabled him to render great services 
to the community in other departments of life, but who does 
not possess the very special qualities requisite in a successful 
administrator. 

' Itis quite a mistake to suppose that such men, though useless, 
are necessarily idle. When first I entered the Civil Service I 
found myself placed in a room with another civil servant now 
long since dead. It was a time of great pressure of work, and 
this servant was the first to arrive in the morning and the last 
to leave, often working far into the night. Throughout the day 
he seldom raised his eyes from his desk, he never talked, and his 
interval for lunch was most exiguous. This excessive application 
undermined his constitution, and he died, mainly of overwork, 
after a few months. After a few days of observation I ventured 
to inquire of my superior officer what this man was doing. I 
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was told that everyone who came into the room asked that 
question sooner or later, and the answer was, ‘ Nothing.’ The 

»ycomplete causes of this negative result I never fully ascertained. 
Probably it was that passion for perfection which prevents so 
many learned professors from writing books, and which, coupled 
with an insufficient appreciation of the value of time, is responsible, 
more than anything else, for much of the waste which occurs in 
the higher branches of the Civil Service. The opportunities for 
wasted effort in these higher branches are, in fact, considerable. 
Anyotie-can-discover without difficulty how long it ought to take 
to count a given number of postal orders or to typewrite a letter 
of a certain length ; but no one can say how long it ought to take 
to solve an administrative problem except the person who has 
solved it, any more than an outsider can say how long it should 
take to write a particular book. Anyone who has any familiarity 
with the work will testify that it is quite as easy to spend four 
hours over a problem as one hour, that at the end of either period 
the result is apt to be the same, and yet that the four hours have 
by no means been spent in idleness. 

In order, however, to understand these results which are not 
entirely desirable, it is necessary to examine rather more closely 
the system by which they are produced. The staff and the 
remuneration of Government departments are determined almost 
entirely by the Treasury, and can be effectively determined by 
no other body. The cost is voted by Parliament ; but Parliament 
is no more capable of determining the staff which is required for 
carrying out its commands than an amateur is capable of deter- 
mining the proper complement of a battleship. The method by 
which the staff of Whitehall is determined by the Treasury can 
best be appreciated by studying the manner in which the Treasury 
has determined its own staff. 

In 1914 the estimate for the Treasury was 108,263/.; in 1925 
it is 315,807/. In 1914 there were two permanent officials, with a 
salary of 2000/.; in 1925 there are seven officials who get more 
than 2000/. and four who get 3000/. or over. In 1914 the perma- 
nent officials above the rank of first-class clerk were eight, with 
salaries of 10,953. in all.; in 1925 the permanent officials above 
the corresponding rank of principal are twenty, with a combined 
salary of 34,638/. In 1914 the total staff-was-r4r ; in 1925 it is 
345. It will be observedthiat the increases are mainly at the top, 

put the increases at the top involve some increase right through 
the deattaen Tote SeGahae one ee establish- 
ments, and finance respectively have been created at a salary of 
3000/. a year each. The creation of these august officials of 
course imperatively requires the creation of three deputy con- 
trollers at salaries of 2200/. each. Lower down we find in place 
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of twelve first-class clerks costing 8627/. thirty-two principals 
costing 26,228/., and in place of fourteen second-class clerks 
costing 3774l. thirty-two assistant principals costing 12,965/. 
The increase.of staff involves an equivalent increase in the cost 
of office-accommodation, which has risen from 9020. to 22,975/. 
The subordinate departments of the Treasury have also expanded. 
The Committee of Imperial Defence, which cost 5130/. in 1914, 
has been converted into the Offices of the Cabinet and the Com- 
mittee of Imperial Defence at a cost of 17,085/. No less than 
forty-one persons are engaged at an annual cost of 17,651/. in 
writing the history of the War; an expenditure which would have 
made Gibbon green with envy. 
Such.aseale of expenditure robs the Treasury of all its prestige 
as the guardian-of.economy. There was a time not so long ago 
when (but for a possible difference in sex) the Treasury were the 
- Vestal Virgins of the body politic. Serene, incorruptible, auto- 
cratic, inviolable, they sat throned in their Grecian temple, the 
custodians of the sacred flame of finance, which is the Palladium 
of the State. Like the Vestals, they were the fruit of careful 
selection, of blameless character, warranted by the public doctor 
to be sound in limb and by the public examiners to be sound in 
their heads. Like the Vestals, they were dedicated to the sanctities 
of their awful office for the period of their working life, during 
one-third of which they were learning its mysteries, another third 
practising them, and during the remaining third instructing 
neophytes. They were secluded from contact with the outside 
world, though the Governor of the Bank of England, the financial 
Pontifex Maximus, was admitted to their intimacy, and from 
behind this veil their august edicts (technically known as minutes) 
were issued and received by an awestruck world with reverence 
and submission. Like the Vestal Virgins, they preserved as an 
example to a luxurious and extravagant generation the austerity 
and simplicity of the antique world. When others were using 
typewriters, they still adhered to the quill pen, and the use of 
blotting-paper in place of sand was their sole concession to 
modernity. It was almost an irreverence for the public to mention 
them by name, and such allusions as were to be found to them 
dwelt on the mysterious, enormous, and sacrosanct powers which °” 
they wielded behind a curtain of impenetrable secrecy. 

With the ifcrease in the’staff-of-the-department this atmo- 
sphere has vanished. Whether they be dukes, kings, bishops, 
commissionaires, or Treasury officials, it is impossible to add 
greatly to the numbers of a select body without diminishing 
its prestige. The Treasury has emerged from the seclusion which 
surrounded it and has mixed freely with less dedicated mortals, 
who are permitted to study, if not to understand, its mental 
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processes. Cheap hand-books are published which have revealed 
its mysteries ; and Mr. Arnold Bennett has published an irreverent 
novel in which a Treasury official appears as anything but a hero 
in his domestic relations. On his retirement the Treasury official 
no longer vanishes into a pregnant seclusion to emerge shortly 
before his death with a volume on ‘ Chancellors I have known,’ 
the official reticence of which alone accounts for its incomparable 
dulness. He goes into the city instead and amasses money in 
competition with his fellows in the outside world. The veil has 
been rudely torn aside. The capacity of the human mind for 
reverence is great, but, even so, it finds it impossible to revere 
345 persons at once. 

It is not surprising, in these circumstances, that exhortations 
bythe Treasury to other departments to reduce their staffs are 
met with a smile, or that the number of posts in the Civil Service 
carrying salaries of 2,000/. or over have increased by 155 per cent. 
in the last ten years. In fact the increase in Treasury staff not 
only sets a standard for other departments, but directly leads 
to their increase. No one can grapple successfully with that 
formidable Treasury official the Controller of Establishments 
except a proportionately formidable Director of Establishments 
in every other department. No one can bear the fierce light which 
beats around the throne of the Controller of Supply except a 
highly-paid Accountant-General fortified by a swollen staff of 
financial subordinates. For major issues even these defences are 
insufficient, and a second secretary with 2000/. a year is necessary 
to encounter a controller with 3000. 

A prominent cause of over-staffing is over-specialisation. The 
administrative officer is advised by a host of technical experts, 
the number and nature of whom vary in different departments. 
The greatest sin a civil servant can commit is a failure to consult 
the appropriate expert ; and his responsibilities are reduced and 
his worries increased by the fact that he must needs disinterest 
himself in favour of the expert in many matters which should 
come within the normal range of his activities. _The-simplest 
problem of mathematics becomes a matter for the accountant, 
the most notorious truism of the law a matter for the legal adviser. 
This necessity increases the delay which occurs before deliberation 
results in action, and involves the expenditure-of much time on 
consultations of all kinds. The official of the higher staff works 
about 1800 hours a year, and his salary with bonus may be 1800. 
or more. It becomes easy to realise how expensive a consultation 
between a few of these officials may become. 

Undoubtedly, however, the main cause of a costly administra- 
tive staff is the failure to assign important business to important 
persons and unimportant business to subordinates. Ihe Minister 
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ment is the queen bee of the 


_or-other political head-of-the-depart 
—~hive ; and it is the function of the department to provide for his 


sustenance, to protect him from. criticism,.and. (often a difficult 
task) to see that he does not get into trouble. Parliament has 
little sense of proportion, and a trifling departmental error may 
cause the Minister as much trouble as a blunder in policy of the first 
magnitude. It is the business of the Permanent Secretary to pre- 
serve the Minister from such errors, and the responsibility filters 
down through him to the lowest officer in the departments. The 
Permanent Secretary, who, in these days of large departments, 
can seldom have a complete acquaintance with the capacities of 
the various members of his staff, is naturally anxious that no 
decision should be taken without his knowledge and assent, which 


might conceivably weaken the position of his Minister.-he.._ 


subordinate official is unwilling to act.on-his.own.responsibility 


for fear he should involve his immediate superior in disaster. The 


Civil Service hierarchy is most elaborate_but it entirely fails in its 
purpose if the subordinate members are deprived. of all responsi- 
bility. The system results in a pitiable waste of good human 
material. The best brains of the country enter the higher 
branches of the Civil Service, but its officers during a large period 
of their official life (a period the duration of which depends more on 
accident than merit) are doing work which could be performed 
equally well by men of much inferior attainments. At an age 
when a sailor is commanding a battleship a civil servant is often 
not allowed to sign the simplest official letter. 

It is little wonder that in these circumstances the sword often 
rusts in the scabbard. During the years of drudgery the civil 
servant looks for interests outside the service ; and it may well be 
that by the time promotion comes a long course of routine has 
unfitted him for the performance of more important duties. 

There may therefore be in the higher branches of the Civil 
Service some ground for reducing a few salaries, reducing some 
staffs and getting rid of a few servants, who either have very little 
work to do or else do not do it with efficiency ; but anyone who 
imagines that such an operation would have any appreciable 
effect on the total cost of the Civil Service is under a complete 
delusion. It would affect an inconsiderable proportion of the 
total staff, and if it is to be carried out with justice it requires a 
minute examination of particular cases which is quite beyond the 
competence of a Cabinet Committee on economy. 

Rumour is busy with stories of a percentage reduction of the 
salaries of all civil servants coupled with a drastic reduction of 
staff. The first proposal is merely a confession of incapacity to 
do justice. If any civil servant is overpaid, by all means let his 
salary be reduced; but-no-one_can believe that all civil servants 
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are overpaid by an equal percentage, and the suggestion merely 
amounts to a proposal that civil servants should pay a larger tax 
on their incomes than-other members of the community, a course 
for which there is*no-conceivable justification. With regard to 
the second proposal, by all méans let incompetent servants be 
dismissed ; but dismissals should be confined to cases of incom- 
petence, and should not be dictated by a_mere-desire to reduce 
staffs. The permanent as distinguished from the temporary 
establishment of the Civil Service is recruited on the footing that 
the services of a competent-officer_will be permanently required. 
It is this security of tenure which attracts able men to the Civil 
Service in preference to far more lucrative though more precarious 
employments, and it affords the great argument which is con- 
stantly adduced for the moderate scale of salaries which prevails. 
If the principle of security of tenure is infringed, the immediate 
result will be an economy which is trifling in comparison with the 
vast expenditure involved to the country by the laudable desire 
of Ministers to make a reputation for themselves. The ultimate 
result will be a deterioration in the quality and a great increase in 
the expense of the Civil Service. 

quvacisteiipaminananaiinnsisiicisiiia — “ W. R. BARKER. 








INDUSTRY’S RIGHTS AND WRONGS 


InDustTRY is the breadwinner of the nation. The term‘ bread- 
winner ’ is not much heard in these complicated days, which have 
given us such phrases as the ‘ hegemony of the proletariat ’ and 
have introduced us to jazz bands, doles and subsidies, coupled 
with a sublime faith in the almost supernatural power of the 
- ‘Government’ to supply every sort of lack for which our own 
improvidence or lethargy is responsible. Nevertheless, ‘ bread- 
winner’ is a good old-fashioned expression which I find in my 
dictionary, and its application to our daily life can be restored 
with advantage. When I say that industry is the nation’s 
breadwinner, I mean that in some way or another the means of 
livelihood of practically every citizen is directly or indirectly 
derived from industry. Lawyers, doctors, clergymen, civil 
servants, bank clerks, merchants, pensioners, the idle rich and 
the idle poor, will find, if they follow step by step their income 
to its source, that originally it is derived in some form from 
productive industry, in which, of course, I include agriculture. 
The only exception which, perhaps, must be allowed is the man 
who derives his income from foreign investments, and even in 
his_case._ the original.capital to make those investments almost 
certainly came from industry. Anyhow, remittance men are 
relatively few in number, and do not count for much in a nation’s 
economic problems. 

If every man and woman could realise the truth of the state- 
ment which I have made, namely, their ultimate, although 
possibly remote, dependence upon the prosperity of our industries, 
then the breadwinner of the nation would be by way of receiving 
that attention and consideration from all quarters which it-has 
lacked in the past and sorely needs to-day. In family life, what 
care is taken of the breadwinner! If he is ill, or otherwise in 
danger of being rendered incapable of fulfilling his function, what 
anxiety is felt, what means used to restore his power to provide 
for those dependent upon him! It is his right. Another right 
of the domestic breadwinner is peace in his home. If his family 
are all combined against him his efficiency will be impaired and 
his-income correspondingly reduced, or in extreme cases lost. 
37 
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He further has the right to demand that his household shall be 
ordered with regard to the amount that he is able to provide by 
his labours, and that he shall not find himself, by reason of the 
extravagance of his family, put into a position where his means 
are insufficient to meet the obligations laid upon him. 

The last point in the analogy which I desire to make is that, 
to the extent that it is possible, he is entitled to the support of 
his family in his efforts to supply their needs; for instance, if 
the breadwinner is a shopkeeper, he would not expect his wife and 
daughters to patronise his rival establishment and proclaim the 
superiority of his competitors’ wares amongst their friends to the 


detriment of his own trade. Without pressing the metaphor too. 


far, or attempting to show exact correspondence, I claim that 
the rights of industry—the national breadwinner—are precisely 
those of the domestic variety, and that, if those rights are with- 
held, the breadwinner first, and thereafter the whole family, 
which is the nation, must suffer accordingly. 

And what a splendid family our national industries have 
brought into being and supported during the last century! In 
the hundred years before the war the population of England and 
Wales increased by 26,000,000. The whole of this population 
was built up and maintained by the nation’s industries, and at 
the same time the standard of life of our people has been con- 
stantly improving, so that at the end of the period the conditions 
under which our working classes were living bore no resemblance 
whatever to those of a hundred years before. 

These facts are the answer to the Communist parrot cry 
concerning the failure of capitalism. Capitalism, represented by 
industry, has not failed ; on the contrary, it has shown its ability 
to feed, clothe, educate and set up in life our ever-increasing 
population, and to accommodate itself to progressive advance- 
ment both in its own conditions and in those of the people depen- 
dent uponit. It has kept pace with, or at any rate has not lagged 
far behind, the aspirations of the people, and has made provision 
for accidents, sickness, old age, and unemployment. 

With such a record as this, industry can surely claim the 
breadwinner’s rights. Deduced from what has gone before, these 
rights are as follows : 

(x) That the well-being of industry and its ability to perform 
its functions shall be the first concern of the community. 

(2) Internal peace. 

(3) Freedom from all unnecessary or excessive burdens and 
expenses. 

(4) General support of all citizens. 

Now, if the deprivation of a right is a wrong, I venture to say 
that industry’s wrongs are the converse of all the above. In 
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the first instance, how little regard we have had in the past of 
the difficulties which have overtaken British industry since the 
days when Britain was the industrial mistress of the world.. How 
callous we have been, even when the struggle became more and 
more unequal. How difficult we have found it to believe that 
our great national industries, which have always so well cared for 
themselves and us, had become in need of our thought and our care. 
This attitude towards industry is not new ; it is not a post-war 
phenomenon. In proof of this I do not think I can do better 
than quote from a speech which Mr. Lloyd George delivered in 
London in November 1918, when he reviewed the pre-war 
industrial policy of the Government in which he had taken so 
large a part, and asked for the support of the electors to enable 
him to produce ‘ a land fit or heroes.’ Mr. Lloyd George said : 


_ Four weeks from to-day the new electorate of this country will be called 
upon to elect a new Parliament, on the whole, I think, the most important 
Parliament ever elected in the history of this country—a Parliament upon 
whose character will depend the fate and the destiny of this country, the 
Empire, and, through the Empire, of the world. 

We have to re-examine old problems. This war has been a very reveal- 
ing war. In its lurid glare all the defects of the old system stand out so 
that everyone can see them. 

Industrially we were in an unorganised state. Every industry had 
been told rudely by the State to mind its own business. And, just like 
children under the same circumstances, some did well and some did badly. 
Unfortunately, among those who did badly were industries which we 
discovered during the war to be essential to national defence. We found 
many industries crippled by deliberately unfair competition, and the only 
answer we had was, ‘ That is their look-out.’ 


I think Mr. Lloyd George can be accepted as a reliable witness 
on the question of the Government’s attitude towards industry 
in pre-war days. In making the above statements Mr. Lloyd 
George was really attacking himself. He had probably done 
more than any other living man to foster that of which he com- 
piained. His obiect in so truthfully appraising the consequences 
of his own acts was to proclaim his repentance and change of 
heart and make promise of better things in the future. How 
different things might be to-day if Mr. Lloyd George had fulfilled 
the promise of his conversion—if, like St. Paul, he had lived 
to build up that which he confessed to having persecuted ; but, 
alas, it must be recorded that, having obtained the new lease of 
power which he sought, his regeneration of heart and mind was 
proved to have been superficial and evanescent (we will acquit 
him of the graver charge), and there is-little more to be found in 
his four years of post-war Premiership in the direction of better 
conditions than can be seen in the previous years, which he 
appeared so profoundly to deplore. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


For the past four years British industry has indeed been a 
sick man, and things have in many directions gone from bad to 
worse. To quote Mr. Wigglesworth in a recent article, 

our industries are to-day bearing the heaviest burden of any nation in 
the world, and their tribulation can be measured by perusing the unemploy- 
ment returns. There is no nation in the world that can make a similar 


showing. Neither defeated Germany, nor devastated France, nor broken 
and dismembered Austria, have anything comparable. 


The breadwinner is sick—he is entitled to the solicitude and 
care of the whole nation in order that his functions may be 
restored. Does he get it ? 

I think it must be admitted that questions concerning industry 
are receiving a great deal of thought at the present time, and, in 
particular, the social aspects of our industrial problem. But it 
is such questions as the relationship between capital and labour, 
and the possibility of bringing into being a new spirit in industry, 
which provide the centre of attraction rather than the practical 
question of the condition of industry and means to restore its 
prosperity. 

On the ethical or ideal side of the case everyone feels competent 
to speak or write, but very few give any thought to the factor 
which alone can make the accomplishment of their ideals possible. 
As evidence of this I might mention the recent correspondence 
in The Times, which has called forth contributions from eminent 
noblemen, lawyers, doctors and divines, as well as from people 
whose names are well known in the ranks of social reformers. 
The one idea underlying all their contributions has been the 
advancement of the workers into the position of partners in some 
form in the industries in which they are engaged, with partnership 
privileges, namely, to share in the profits and have a voice in 
control. Very few of the letters showed ahy real appreciation 


Jan. 


of the parlous condition of industry or made practical suggestions . 


for restoring vitality to it. 

It is indeed extremely difficult to get people to show any 
interest in the question of the welfare of industry gud industry. 
For some reason, while the social side of industrial questions and 
the possibility of idealising relations between employers and em- 
ployees attracts almost every class of mind to its discussion, the 
even more important, and at least equally difficult, subject of 
the needs of industry and what is required to enable it to emerge 
from its present depression has little attractive power, and the 
introduction of the subject tends to dry up the founts of eloquence, 
whether of pen or tongue. I have proved this again and again. 
In The Times discussion above referred to I ventured to indicate 
that, while the new spirit in industry and better relations between 
employers and employed are in themselves eminently desirable, 
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there are certain inherent difficulties in our industrial conditions 
which have nothing whatever to do with the relations between 
capital and labour, but which must be removed before there can 
be hope of success, and I ventured to point out that a successful 
co-partnership arrangement presupposed the ability to make 
profits, which in many industries to-day does not exist. 

My remarks were referred to by several correspondents in a 
manner more grieved than angry. They rather resented that 
their pursuit of an ideal should be interrupted by such a practical 
question as that which I had raised, and when a manufacturer in 
the woollen trade came forward with a record of thirty years’ 
success in the working of a profit-sharing scheme, notwithstanding 
that the uniform success of the business had been interrupted for 
two or three years, during which the workers loyally stood by the 
concern, Sir Ellis Hume-Williams proclaimed that that disposed 
of me. From an eminent lawyer I was rather surprised at this, 
as the example given rather confirmed my argument than other- 
wise, being the record of a normally highly successful undertaking 
with profits to divide in twenty-eight out of thirty years. My 
point was that there was no advantage in a profit-sharing scheme 
in an industry which was not profitable, and had no means 
of becoming so, for reasons totally outside the ability of either 
employers or employees to alter. 

The point that I am now trying to make is that if we could 
get a fraction of the talent employed in the consideration of social 
questions within industry brought to bear upon the practical 
problem of the real disabilities under which industry itself suffers 
and the devising of means for ridding it of its handicaps, we should 
very quickly find ourselves on the road to the solution of both 
problems. 

What are the factors that are interfering with the well-being 
of industry and destroying its ability to perform its functions ? 
I think there are five outstanding causes, and it will be observed 
that they are the converse of the ‘ rights ’’ which I have claimed. 
I therefore name them ‘ industry’s wrongs ’ : 

(x) The stranglehold of the sheltered trades. 

(2) The cynical cruelty of our financial policy. 

(3) The handicap of internal dissension. 

(4) The crushing burden of taxation. 

(5) The foolish exposure of our home market to foreign 
invasion. 

First and foremost among the handicaps against which 
industry is labouring I place the wage anomalies that have 
grown up asthe result of the war, the ultimate effect of which 
no one appears to have had the wit to foresee or the courage 

to alter. 
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It is not the wages paid directly in industry which are making 
it impossible for us to compete in the world’s markets ; it is the 
excessive wages of the sheltered and service occupations, which 
ultimately have to be shouldered by productive industry, and are 
as truly a charge upon it as are the direct wages paid to productive 
workers in industry. Sheltered employees are those in Govern- 
ment and municipal service, postmen, policemen, school teachers, 
scavengers, dustmen, turncocks, overseers and those employed by 
public companies, railwaymen and transport workers, porters and 
dock labourers, and many others. The wages of all these people 
are protected by their trade unions and public bodies elected by 
their votes. 

Over these sheltered charges industry can exercise no control. 
They tend constantly to rise ; the people concerned in them are 
only remotely affected by competition, and they suffer little from 
unemployment. They are the aristocrats of the working class, 
and, although perhaps they do not realise it, the industrial 
workers are their slaves. I do not think this is too strong an 
expression. They, the sheltered wage-earners, are demanding 
that their fellow-workers in productive industry shall procure 
for them more of the good things of life than they, the productive 
wage-earners, are able to obtain for themselves. While the 
sheltered workers have engineered for themselves increases which 
average I14 per cent. over pre-war wages, and consequently enjoy 
far better conditions than in 1914, the wage-earners in the 
industries which really carry the burden have to be content 
with an average increase of 56 per cent., or 20 per cent. less than 
the cost of living increase index ; so that while sheltered wage- 
earners enjoy conditions infinitely better than pre-war, productive 
workers are condemned to conditions infinitely worse. 

But it is not only a question of money. Fundamental relation- 
ships which are axiomatic in any well-ordered community are 
attacked. Is the acquisition of skill and the learning of a trade 
worth while? Our whole future, national as well as industrial, 
depends upon the answer to this question. Are the social values 
of a skilled engineer and of a dustman equal, and if not, how 
are you going to get a youth to exercise the self-denial and all that 
it means to become a skilled engineer when you offer a higher 
reward to the dustman? Asan engineer I feel a deep professional 
injustice is perpetrated when I am compelled to pay my own 
skilled moulders, turners, and fitters less wages than are paid to 
the municipal employees of the town where my works are situated. 

What is going to happen to this country’s reputation for skill, 
which is its greatest asset, if such a condition of affairs is allowed 
to continue ? 

Having regard to the attitude of the employees in sheltered 
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occupations and to the gravity of the situation, I have no hesita- 
tion in saying that the only remedy possible is to increase skilled 
industrial wages all round in the same proportion to pre-war rates 
as the sheltered trades have advanced their wages, and by so 
doing set up again a sound relationship between the wages of 
different classes of workers based upon the proportions which 
normal conditions pre-war have shown to be correct. 

Within the compass of an article such as this it is not possible 
to trace all the ramifications of such a step, which I have dealt 
with at length elsewhere,} but I admit that it would entail, tem- 
porarily at any rate, the abandonment of the Gold Standard. 
This brings me to the second item in my list of industry’s wrongs 
—namely, the cynical cruelty, in its relation to industry, of the 
financial policy which has been followed by successive Govern- 
ments since the war. 

. Space will not permit of my repeating the arguments which 
have quite recently been presented to the readers of this Review in 
the articles that have appeared over the signature of Mr. Arthur 
Kitson,? and which are also set forth in Mr. Keynes’ recently 
published book ; but I state unhesitatingly that the premature 
restoration of the Gold Standard by manipulated currency defla- 
tion has placed upon our industries a burden which they cannot 
bear, and has been, and is to-day, by far the largest factor in 
fomenting bad relations between employers and workers. 

In the whole range of the operation from immediate post-war 
value of currency to Gold Standard value, manipulated deflation 
has transferred into the pockets of a privileged class—financiers, 
moneylenders and those who live on what are known as ‘ fixed 
incomes,’ called by Mr. Keynes ‘ rentiers ’—the colossal sum of 
4,000,000,000/., equal to the whole cost to us of the war, and this 
sum has been taken from the pockets of the employing classes 
whose money was invested in stock-in-trade, factories and 
machinery—in other words, in what is termed ‘ industry.’ 

This is a true indictment. I have read numberless articles and 
speeches endeavouring to prove that the policy of the Cunliffe 
Committee was in the interest of the country, but I have never 
seen the statement contained in the last paragraph controverted 
or denied. 

The truth is that British industry to-day is bearing the total 
cost to us of the war plus all the loans of doubtful value made to 
our allies—the whole multiplied by two ; and, without indulging 
in invective, I say this is the greatest injustice which one section 
of a people have ever in the whole course of history perpetrated 


1 The Disease of Unemployment and the Cure (Hutchinson & Co.). 
2 See Nineteenth Century and After for September, October and December 
1925 (EpITor). 
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upon their fellow-countrymen. Our war debts contracted, in 
currency value of 8s. or ros. to the pound, have been fixed upon 
our shoulders at the full pre-war sterling value. If there had 
been a contraction of the total amount of the debt to correspond 
with the increased value of currency, the injustice would not have 
arisen ; but as it is, with the policy pressed to its ultimate conclu- 
sion, and, from the point of view of those who have pursued it, 
successful, the country finds itself saddled with a National Debt 
twice that justified by the cost of the war. And, what has been 
one of the worst features of the case, employers of labour have 
been used as the agents and instruments of the Government, and 
those responsible for this policy, to force down the wages of their 
workers, which was part of the policy. 

The worker has not seen behind the scenes. In most cases he 
has known little or nothing of the countless thousands, and in the 
aggregate millions, of pounds that employers have lost by the 
manipulated depression of their stock values. He only knows that 
his employer has reduced his wages to a level which he knows is 
unjust, having regard to wages that are being paid in sheltered 
occupations. Is it any wonder that he is inclined to lend a listening 
ear to the street-corner tirades against the capitalist ?—which, to 
his mind, always means his own employer. 

If the post-war policy to secure deflation had been founded upon 
the basis of the prosperity of industry, and if industry had been 
placed upon a sound economic basis as regards the relation of its 
wages to sheltered wages, we should not have reached the Gold 
Standard stage to-day, but we should have been on a safe road 
towards it, without the losses, bankruptcies, unemployment, and 
attendant miseries which have marked our so-called reconstruction 
period. 

If you read the speeches of financiers and the writings of 
certain City editors you will find that all the losses which the 
industrial side of the community has suffered in the process of 
restoring the Gold Standard may be considered as nothing com- 
pared with the inestimable advantage of the retention of our 
prestige in international finance and our position as the financial 
centre of the world. 

The royal borough of Richmond is capable of housing every 
man, woman, and child engaged in, or dependent upon, the pro- 
fession or business of international finance. If it is worth while 
that every other consideration should give place to the claims of 
that type of business, then we have no need of, and no occupation 
for, the teeming thousands of people in our industrial centres. A 
population one-tenth the size of ours will be sufficient to provide 
chauffeurs, gardeners, butlers, domestic servants, and all others 
necessary to minister to the needs and vanity of the favoured 
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ones. The rest of us had better emigrate, or by some other 
means obliterate ourselves. 

I cannot do much more than mention the remaining factors 
to which I have referred as industry’s wrongs. The handicap of 
dissension between employers and employed is, indeed, one 
of the wrongs which must be put right before industry in this 
country can resume its proper place. I have already mentioned 
the use which has been made of the employer as the instrument 
for forcing down wages as being one of the greatest factors in 
fomenting unrest. I think that trade union restrictions must 
take the second place. These restrictions, and the lack of fluidity 
and adaptability which accompanies them, are driving work out 
of the country and causing unemployment. 

That these restrictions operate to the disadvantage of the 
_workers as much as of employers is instanced by the state of 
affairs at the works of Morris Cowley, Limited, of Oxford, where 
many of the restrictions have been relaxed or abandoned by 
mutual consent of the workers and employers. As a result, trade 
union members are better off by 1/. or more a week than any other 
engineers in the kingdom. 

The association of skilled trade unions with unskilled workers’ 
unions is another factor which deprives employers in productive 
industry of the co-operation which they ought to receive from their 
own workers in contending for the claims of industry. This 
association is responsible to a large extent for the wages anomalies 
to which I have referred. It may be generous on the part of the 
skilled workers to support the unjust claims of the unskilled, but 
it is short-sighted generosity, and in the end it defeats its object. 

Much of this ill-feeling of the past and present has been 
generated from without. The fomenting of industrial strife has 
more often than not been the work of professional peace destroyers, 
who have had no personal connexion with industry. That 
apostle of hatred and preacher of class war, Karl Marx, whose 
work constitutes to-day the most baneful factor in the stirring 
up of industrial strife, was not himself an industrial worker, 
neither are, in the main, his followers to-day. 

I do believe in the possibility of a new spirit in industry 
founded upon a new idea of industry, and the putting of industry 
in its right place in the life of the nation, which, from the point 
of view of material things, is the first place. Industry first ; get 
industry prosperous, and all else will follow. 

The crushing burden of taxation is my next point. The 
enormous burdens which are the aftermath of the war, and which 
press so much more heavily upon us than on any either of our 
former allies or enemies, are crushing our industries to the earth 
and rendering it impossible to compete in foreign markets. 
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Excessive taxation is also robbing those responsible for the 
management of industrial enterprises of the vitality which is 
more needed almost than anything else in the head of every 
great industrial undertaking. This is a most important aspect 
of excessive taxation, and one that is often lost sight of. In the 
gteat majority of cases, instead of finding the heads of our great 
manufacturing concerns overflowing with energy, and possessing 
that buoyant spirit and readiness for adventure which has charac- 
terised their class in the past, you will find jaded, tired men, 
harassed with difficulties over which they have no control, pestered 
by tax collectors, and utterly unfit to fulfil their function of 
working out new schemes for extending their enterprise and 
capturing fresh markets. Is there not some explanation here of 
the remarks of Sir Arbuthnot Lane, who wrote recently as 
follows : 


We boast this age as being the health age. Yet there was never a time 
when disease, in the true meaning of the word, was more prevalent than it 
is now. Of ten people one meets, nine complain of more or less impaired 
health ? 


There would almost seem to be some sinister influence at work 
to prevent any reduction in the burden of taxation which our 
industries have to bear. To begin with, our settlement with 
America has fastened an enormous burden upon our shoulders. 
We have to pay over a period of sixty-two years 11,106,000,000 
dollars in repayment of an original debt of 4,600,000,000. Compare 
this with the Italian settlement. Over the same period the 
Italians have been let off with 2,407,000,000 dollars in repay- 
ment of an original debt of 2,042,000,000—that is to say, the 
Italians are paying in total interest 18 per cent., while 141 
per cent. has been required from Great Britain. Why? Just 
as there seemed some chance of getting a little relief from taxa- 
tion, an additional burden of at least 10,000,000/. per annum 
is placed upon industry to meet the requirements of the new 
Pensions Act, added to which we now have the coal subsidy—the 
best that can be said about which is that it singles out one industry 
for specially favourable treatment and provides the funds neces- 
sary by imposing increased taxation upon others, which are in 
many cases at least equally distressed, if not so noisy. 

And, coming to my last point, it is hardly possible to exaggerate 
the injury done to industry by the exposure of our home markets 
to foreign invasion. 

During the whole of this year we have spent from 6,000,000. 
to 7,000,000l. a week on the purchase of goods wholly or partially 
manufactured, although for making by far the larger proportion 
of these goods we have factories equipped and workers trained, 
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many of whom are unemployed. Can folly go further than this ? 
‘If 50 per cent. of this trade could be kept in the country, and 
assuming only 60 per cent. of labour value in such manufactures, 
which is a low estimate, it means we are paying unnecessarily 
100,000,000/, per annum in wages to foreigners while over a 
million of our own people, equally able to make the goods, are 
subsisting on the dole. Is there not some way by which this 
unfortunate question can be raised out of the ruck of party 
politics and dealt with solely from the point of view of our 
industries and those dependent upon them ? 

In the space at my disposal I have not been able to do more 
than draw attention to the wrongs under which industry is suffer- 
ing and which are impairing its ability to provide for the nation’s 
needs, and I have only been able to hint at the remedies, which 


_are, however, fairly obvious. What we really need is a pro- 


industry Government, promoting a pro-industry policy and backed 
by a pro-industry people. We need a State department more 
narrow in its range of operation than the Board of Trade— 
namely, a Ministry of Industry, charged with the welfare of our 
industries as its sole object, and making its voice heard on every 
question from industry’s point of view. We need that our people 
may be awakened to their individual vital concern, whatever 
their own occupation may be, in the welfare of the nation’s indus- 
tries; in fact, we want the same spirit running through our 
people as is found in the United States of America, where they 
recognise to the full the importance of their industries and act 
accordingly. 

British industry, the breadwinner of the British people, makes 
its appeal for relief from the burden of the wrongs :nder which it 
groans, and the removal from its path of the obstacles which stand 
in the way of its prosperity. It has too long been inarticulate, 
but, having found its voice, its message to the nation is :— 

« Am not I thine ass, upon which thou hast ridden ever 
since I was thine unto this day? What have I done unto thee, 
that thou hast smitten me ? ”’ 

ERNEST W. PETTER. 
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AMSTERDAM OR MOSCOW ? 


Wuo shall control the destinies of the International Labour 
Movement, and, through this movement, direct the policies of 
European States ? Shall it be the council which sits at Amsterdam 
or the appointees of the Soviet Government ? Both organisations 
are based upon the same fundamental principles. Both aim at 
political as well as industrial predominance. 

Amsterdam describes itself as Socialist, and Moscow as 
Communist, but the student of these doctrines knows that in 
principle they are the same, though in method they profess to 
differ. Selection as between the two may be influenced by errors 
committed or promises made. We may love them for their 
faults, or follow them on the strength of their professions. Amster- 
dam and Moscow have each blundered grievously, but in the case 
of Amsterdam it may be said that it has blundered of its own free 
will and with its eyes as wide open as they are intellectually 
capable of expanding. Moscow may plead that its lapses from 
justice, from common-sense, and from real trade union principle 
have been the consequences of the political situation in which 
it finds itself; of its subjection to a Government which is less 
concerned with trade unionism than it is with consolidating the 
consequences of a counter-revolution, and establishing itself in 
authority and internationally imposing its own particular political 
formule. 

Each of these authorities, Amsterdam and Moscow, claiming 
to exercise directive control over the industrial and political 
affairs of both Eastern and Western hemispheres, asserts that it 
desires to act in the interests of the industrial workers. Ar 
analysis of their programmes and utterances and actions during 
the years of their existence will lead many to doubt the bona fides 
of these pretensions. It is difficult to study history since 1919 
without coming to the conclusion that they have each sought to 
usurp the functions of government rather than to concentrate 
upon the primary functions of trade unionism and upon the 
essential and immediate needs of the trade unionist. 

The Amsterdam Trade Union International—so called because 
its central office is situated in the principal city of Holland—is 
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the successor of the pre-war Trade Union International, which 
had its headquarters in Berlin. This was, in the main, managed 
and financed by the German Generalkommission, the governing 
body of the German trade unions. At its head, and consequently 
at the head of the International itself, was Carl Legien, who, in 
addition to being the most prominent trade unionist in Germany, 
was the member of the Reichstag for Kiel. Legien was a man of 
outstanding ability and of considerable personal charm. Under 
his guidance the old Trade Union International seldom attempted 
the impossible or committed itself to flamboyance which invited 
ridicule. The war disrupted this old Trade Union International 
as well as other institutions. With the end of the war came the 
desire to reconstitute a movement which had its altruistic attrac- 
tions and its promise of industrial advantage, both for Great 
. Britain and for countries which were less advanced in industrial 
matters. 

In the reconstitution of the International Trade Union Move- 
ment much of the work of conciliating and bringing together, and 
drafting rules fell upon my own shoulders; unfortunately, the 
rules that were drafted and approved by the International Com- 
mission appointed were not the rules ultimately put into practice. 
There are important differences between the rules accepted by the 
preliminary commission and those ultimately printed and operated 
by the Amsterdam secretariat. The difficulties of putting right 
differences of this description are intensified by the fact that 
few of the British delegates ever possess any knowledge of any 
language but their own, and, further, Continental political 
practices are not always above reproach. 

Had the original rules been adhered to, it is possible that 
the American Federation of Labour might have continued its 
connexion with the International Federation of Trade Unions, and 
by so doing have saved the latter body from some of the mistakes 
which its devotion to politics has induced. It would be possible 
to enumerate quite a number of these mistakes, but the 1920 
attempts to whitewash the notorious Bela Khun and the subse- 
quent attempts to impose a world boycott on Hungary afford an 
example of ill-considered bias and bumptiousness which should 
suffice for every student of international affairs. For months 
this matter of the boycott was discussed at Amsterdam ; for 
months it received my own unwavering opposition—unavailing 
in the end, because the officials, acting on their own authority, 
declared the boycott and reported the matter to the executive by 
telegram. The executive were met by um fait accompli. The 
order had gone forth, the folly was public, the damage was done. 

The proposal to impose this boycott had always filled me 
with the greatest anxiety. The consequences I foresaw were 
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entirely different from those anticipated by the secretariat. 
Austria at that time was practically helpless; her people were 
starving, her nearest sources of supply were the rich plains of 
Hungary. To boycott Hungary meant closing the most con- 
venient avenues of supply to the Austrian people. The more 
effective the boycott became, the sadder would be the con- 
sequences to people already suffering the greatest privation. 

None of these considerations appeared to influence the 
secretariat at Amsterdam. They were out to impress the world 
with their power ; they succeeded in intensifying the sufferings 
of the Austrian people and covering themselves with ridicule. 
They had been unable to believe that a boycott might cut both 
ways, and they had secured a measure of support by assuring the 
less informed of the national bodies which were affiliated, that the 
whole world would support the action taken. Some of the smaller 
nations did make more or less effective attempts to back the 
policies of the Amsterdam secretariat, but, generally, the work- 
men saw with clearer vision than the officials. The railwaymen 
and the transport workers of Great Britain very quickly made it 
clear that they would not attempt to associate themselves with 
the trouble. The boycott fizzled out ; some Austrians had their 
sufferings intensified ; some Hungarians who had sympathised 
were in danger of serious punishment, for Hungary was at that 
time greatly disturbed. Representations from private sources 
were made to Admiral Horthy, the Regent. One letter I have 
before me as I write : 


June 11, 1920. 


Grave reports concerning Hungary are reaching the International 
Federation of Trade Unions, and through this organisation, the peoples 
of all countries. 

What is described as the ‘ White Terror’ is said to exceed in severity 
and extent that ‘ Red Terror ’ which preceded it. Statements are made and 
figures are issued in support of these statements which indicate terrible 
conditions and deplorable travesties of justice. 

In happier days, I spent a little time in Buda-Pest and there received 
many courtesies from Hungarians. It is, consequently, very difficult for 
me to believe all the stories of atrocities and torture which come to hand. 
It is, however, impossible to escape the conclusion that there have been 
lapses from the high standard of culture and humanity enunciated by the 
Hungarians with whom I came in contact. 

You, and those on whose behalf you act, may honestly believe that 
harsh severity is absolutely necessary. You may also feel that you are 
responsible to Hungary and not to the world. Legally, this contention may 
be justified, but a civilised nation has moral as well as legal obligations, and 
these moral obligations usually extend to humanity. 

Whatever outrages humanity concerns the whole world, even though 
what is regarded as the outrageous act comes within a nation’s penal code. 
During the past five years humanity has suffered deeply; every new 
shock adds to the cultural dangers which exist and to the unhappiness of 
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the poor souls who know little of politics, but who sometimes become the 
victims of politicians. 


f It is because of my sympathy for the helpless, the foolish, and even the 

erring that I ask you and your colleagues to be magnanimous. If you 
“ must punish offenders, do punish in such a manner as to leave Hungary 
J free from the reproach that she lacked that courage without which no 
» nation dare be merciful. 


Such representations indicate the then state of Hungary and 
emphasise the stupidity of aggravating, by international boycott, 
| an already embittered situation. 
| The pre-war International, which had its headquarters in 

Berlin, was economically managed ; the same cannot be said of 
Amsterdam. Indeed, the lavishness of its expenditure and its 
appointments have occasioned both heartburning and adverse 
criticism amongst those affiliated unions which have had to find 
the money. Amsterdam has, however, greatly strengthened its 
position by its association with the International Labour Council 
of the League of Nations ; indeed, it may be said to dominate this 
body, for it is only on rare occasions that any trade unionist 
succeeds in obtaining a place on this council, or even at the 
Geneva Conferences, unless he is nominated or indorsed, officially 
or unofficially, by the Amsterdam International. These appoint- 
ments are not unprofitable, and it is their existence and the hope 
of securing them which keeps so many of the officials in other 
countries in complacent subservience upon the Amsterdam 
executive. 

Amsterdam has never ceased to advertise itself: the printed 
and typed matter would fill many books ; whether the advertise- 
ments have all been wise or based upon intelligent conceptions 
of the industrial conditions and possibilities in different countries 
is another matter. That its officials have never sought to confine 
their activities to the primary functions of trade unions is certain. 
They have indeed issued manifestoes on trade union subjects, 
even on the subject of unemployment ; but these have not con- 
tained any serious indications of economic understanding. They 
have been denunciatory rather than helpful, and have aimed at 
overthrowing systems rather than at restoring industries and 
opportunities for remunerative employment. 

Since the formation of the Red International Federation of 
Trade Unions there has been war between the two sections—war 
which has had for its primary objectives power and patronage. 

If, incidentally, trade and employment and wages were improved 
during the struggle, so much the better ; but these appear to have 
been secondary considerations, and it may, with some justification, 
be assumed that the Labour Council of the League of Nations 
would have done as much if the Amsterdam institution had not 
existed. 
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Of the Red International, no one but a blind partisan or a 
peculiarly interested advocate would ever dream of suggesting 
that this in any sense represents either the British, the American, 
or the German conceptions of trade unionism. In these countries 
there is at least maintained the possibility of democratic con- 
ception, selection, and election. In Russia this is not so. There 
never has been, and there is not to-day, any possibility of that 
freedom to criticise, to act, and to elect which obtains in the 
countries enjoying democratic institutions. In that country of 
many sorrows trade unions exist in name only, and nothing so much 
reflects upon the credulity of the British delegations to Russia 
as their published evasions of this fact. In some of their private 
reports, and very frequently in conversation, they do admit that 
the Russian trade unions are without power, that they accept 
rather than negotiate, that conditions are imposed rather than 
agreed, and that the methods employed and the wages paid are 
such as would provoke immediate revolution amongst the workers 
of America or Great Britain. 

In such circumstances, and in spite of the interested advocacy 
of members of the British and other trade union movements, the 
idea of accepting the trade union dominance of Moscow is 
grotesquely inconceivable. If the truth concerning Russian trade 
unionism were known to the rank and file of this country, the 
excursions to Russia would cease’to run and the British trade 
unionists who patronise them would be compelled to remain at 
home, where they would find problems not complicated with 
language difficulties, whose solution demanded the highest forms 
of intelligence and moral courage. 

An analysis of the pretensions and the positions of these two 
Internationals does not impress the non-trade union investigator 
with any favourable opinion of their claims to direct the world’s 
industrial and political destinies. Both adopt as the fundamental 
plank in their platforms the doctrine of the common ownership 
of the means of production, distribution, and exchange. The 
Socialist International has not yet made up its mind whether it 
would secure these ends by purchase or confiscation. Its oscil- 
lations between these two methods are influenced by the state of 
the political barometer. In its favour it may be said that its 
leaders profess a desire to maintain at least the principle of demo- 
cratic control. Apparently the people should elect their governors 
rather than encourage their governors to appoint themselves. 
Herein lies the main differences between the parties. The 
Socialist might purchase, but the Communist would frankly 
confiscate all wealth and the means of producing wealth. He 
talks, not of democratic institutions, but of the autocracy of the 
proletariat. Latterly, finding this phrase less popular—that 
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autocracy has an unpleasant sound in British ears—he has spoken 
of the hegemony of the proletariat, a distinction, as any student 
of English knows, which is, in practice, hardly a difference. 

The pretensions of Moscow to predominance would hardly 
have made any progress but for the insistent backing of members 
of the General Council of the British Trades Union Congress. 
Whatever home interests they may have neglected, they have 
been faithful to those of the soviets. Apart from their advocacy, 
the Red International would have found little favour in countries 
which possessed:a reasonable percentage of decently educated 
people, or a fairly extensive experience of, and devotion to, 
democratic practices and institutions. 

Sympathy with the sufferings of Russians there is, and always 
has been, but nothing could be further from the thoughts of the 
_ workers of this country than the acceptance of Russian dominance 
or guidance in matters of government, whether that government 
is concerned with communities or trade unions. It has not been 
lack of sympathy, but appreciation of the absurdity involved in 
placing the affairs of the more widely educated and the better 
experienced in the hands of crude experimentalists, which 
militated against the General Council’s advocacy of the Soviet’s 
pretensions. 

The average British workers, male and female, have never 
been favourably stirred by these attempts to involve them in 
support of the doctrines or the practices of the promoters of the 
second revolution. That they have avoided the deep end, in 
spite of the many invitations to dive off, is not a matter of surprise 
to those who know them. They possess to the full the national 
capacity for ignoring the unessential things. It is this capacity 
which has kept them out of those awkward situations which have 
been arranged for them and which also keeps them quiet when 
excited criticism of some of their would-be leaders might be 
expected. 

Even in internal affairs this imsouciance is marked. Their 
attitude towards the political levy affords an interesting example. 
Here they do not trouble to vote unless the question to be decided 
immediately and particularly affects them. Thus the Boiler- 
makers’ Union, with a membership of 88,267, only raises a total 
vote of 9156 on such an important question as the political levy— 
4752 for and 4404 against deciding that the whole 88,267 shall pay 
the levy, which thousands of them must actively dislike. If these 
thousands thought there was anything to be made by political 
action they would probably follow the example of the Postal and 
Telegraph Clerks’ Association or the National Farmers’ Union. 
Here the figures are. In the first instance—for the political levy, 
II,215; against, 1277. In the second instance—for the levy, 
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15,683 ; against, 1671. The telegraph clerk and the farmer 
evidently expect to get more out of political action than the 
boilermaker, and are interested accordingly. The Report of the 
Registrar of Friendly Societies, 1924, offers many illustrations of 
interests stimulated or weakened in political action by the 
probability or improbability of personal gain or loss. 

Had the British worker been more interested in the vagaries 
of Amsterdam, or in the attempts to involve him in Russian 
politics and adventures, he would have been much more critical 
of both, and would have demanded that more attention be given 
to the things which concern his own employment and his own 
working conditions. His answer to the question of Amsterdam 
or Moscow ? would probably have been: ‘ Neither ; let us conserve 
our effort and save our money for our own folk and problems.’ 

The conceptions of the old internationalist trade unions were 
more limited and much more practical than the modern. Their 
movement was based upon the conclusion that low wages, long 
hours, and inferior working conditions abroad threatened the 
standards attained at home. They assumed that to maintain 
conditions at home they must aim at improving those obtaining 
in more badly situated countries, and that each time they 
succeeded in encouraging betterment in foreign industries they 
relatively strengthened the standard achieved in their own. 
There was no thought of interfering in the political constitution 
or practices of other countries. The aim was to improve existing 
conditions, not to overthrow existing Governments or systems 
for the purpose of retesting age-old theories. 

It is within the province of the critic to suggest alike to 
Amsterdam and Moscow that they might accomplish more if 
they attempted less: that their first task should be the one of 
reducing nebulous conceptions of political and economic unity 
to understandable and applicable terms. It is not sufficient 
for them to live, both the sincere and the insincere, in an atmo- 
sphere of unreality which is more absorbing and bewildering, 
and infinitely more dangerous, than the unreality of Alice in 
Wonderland. The changes incidental to, and following on, the 
basic policies which each existing centre of internationalism 
advocates are of tremendous import and involve the well-being 
of many millions of people. To dream weakly and indeter- 
mipately, as some of them do, that fortuitous concurrences of 
circumstances will very gently, and quite safely, determine their 
economic and psychological difficulties is asinine. 

Those who represent Great Britain at these international 
pow-wows either do not understand or deliberately ignore this 
country’s economic dependence upon America. They shut their 
eyes to the certainty of food shortages the moment the United 
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States, the Argentine, and even the British Dominions, find that 
institutions are overthrown and credit destroyed. True, they 
talk heroically of the distributive capacities of the Co-operative 
Wholesale Society and the General Council of the Trades Union 
Congress, acting in collaboration; but this talk only sickens 
the heart of the intelligent and thoughtful, who know that at 
the end of the second week of their adventure, if not sooner, 
there would be nothing left for them to distribute, for the incoming 
flow of food and raw materials would have been effectively 
arrested. 

Those who are asked to subscribe to and to support the 
pretensions of Amsterdam or Moscow to industrial and political 
dominance have the right to demand as a condition precedent to 
action adumbrated in their speeches and manifestoes that a 
clear, precise, and inclusive programme for feeding and employing 
the people shall be submitted. Unless this is done and acceptable 
provision made for payment for all imports from outside countries, 
these neophytes in government may have to feed their foodless 
people upon promises made concerning another year’s crops. 
In the absence, too, of raw materials they might, in order to find 
employment for the workless, be compelled to reintroduce the 
treadmill, or some equally uneconomic subterfuge. 

When listening to or reading the superficial emanations from 
these institutions which claim to run the trade unionist both 
economically and politically it is difficult to avoid recalling the 
words of Solomon that ‘ A wise man feareth and departeth, but 
the fool rageth and is confident.’ 

If I had to choose between Amsterdam and Moscow, I should 
choose Amsterdam conditionally upon its confining itself to 
policies and programmes within its capacity, if these would 
help the Britisher by raising wages in other countries. Should 
this be impossible, then a new International independent of 
either, and under bond to eschew political adventure, is what the 
trade unionist—certainly the British and the American trade 
unionist—should demand. 

In effect, the American worker already says, ‘ A plague upon 
both your houses.’ We also might desire to get free from inter- 
national entanglements, save our money, and concentrate upon 
our own affairs. These affairs are, in all conscience, serious 
enough to invite concentration, but the task of escaping financial 
and administrative responsibility for the existence and operations 
of Amsterdam and Moscow will be very great. Uniting them, 
if internal experience is any guide, will neither reduce the difficulty 
nor decrease the cost. 

W. A. APPLETON. 
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SLAVERY, FORCED LABOUR, AND THE 
LEAGUE 


THE public is aware that the League of Nations set up a Com- 
mittee in 1924 to investigate the question of slavery and conditions 
analogous to it. This Committee presented a report last July, 
which was considered by the Council and Assembly in September. 
A resolution was passed adopting a draft Convention ; and, since 
it is probable that few have any precise knowledge of the points 
at issue, it is proposed to set them out as clearly as may be possible 
in the limited compass of a review article. It is a matter worthy 
of half an hour’s study if (as its author claimed for it) ‘ this Con- 
vention . . . will constitute one of the greatest advances towards 
human freedom which have ever been made, . . . and will free 
tens or hundreds of thousands of unhappy beings from conditions 
which closely resemble slavery, and which now exist, and will be 
of untold advantage to humanity in general.’ 

The official report, however, adds that ‘ It is hoped that no 
States will be satisfied with the minimum now proposed.’ The 
Convention comes up for discussion next June, and England must 
then declare the principles for which she stands in regard to 
slavery and forced labour. That she can count on the support 
of France in her advocacy of something more adequate than this 
‘highest minimum’ seems evident from the remarks of the 
French delegate, M. Montigny, who in seconding the resolution 
made the following declaration: ‘ France fully concurs in... 
the total abolition, once and for all, and throughout the whole 
world, not only of slavery, but of all intermediate states between 
slavery and freedom.’ 

The Slavery Committee consisted of eight ‘experts’ of 
different nationalities. It investigated the slave trade, the 
status of slavery, and practices analogous to slavery, such as the 
acquisition of girls as concubines, the so-called ‘ adoption’ of 
children, debt slavery, and forced labour. Its report contained a 
large number of proposals for the suppression or the amelioration 
of these conditions, and for facilitating the transition to free 
labour or independent production. A report on conditions in 
Abyssinia (which had originated the investigation) was attached 
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to the published Minutes. These documents should be read by 
those interested.1 A majority of the Committee proposed that 
all States, whether members of the League or not, should be 
invited to subscribe to a new Slavery Convention, and those of 
its recommendations which were suitable for inclusion therein 
were distinguished from those of an administrative nature. 

The report was, according to custom, examined by a Com- 
mittee of the Assembly, Lord Cecil, the representative of the 
British Empire, being appointed ‘ rapporteur.’ The draft reso- 
lution which it submitted was adopted, and it was decided to 
take no further action in regard to the documents and allegations 
received regarding conditions in particular countries which the 
Slavery Committee had not as yet had time to investigate. 

The resolution recorded the opinion of the Assembly that ‘a 
Convention was the best way of giving effect to the suggestions 
made by the Slavery Committee.’ It accepted the draft sub- 
mitted by the British Government as amended by the Sixth 
Committee, and directed that it should be circulated to all States 
members of the League, and to such others as the Council might 
specify,? who would be invited to submit their observations before 
June 1, 1926, and to appoint plenipotentiaries who would meet at 
the next session of the Assembly, examine the draft, and sign 
immediately. 

The proposed Convention consists of eleven short articles. 

Article 1 defines ‘ slavery ’ and the ‘ slave trade.’ 

Article 2 pledges the signatories ‘ to prevent and suppress the 
slave trade,’ and ‘to bring about progressively, and as soon as 
possible, the disappearance of slavery in every form, notably in 
the case of domestic slavery and similar conditions.’ 

Article 3 enjoins measures for suppression in territorial waters, 
and transport in vessels flying the flag of a signatory. It recog- 
nises the value of agreements between States for this purpose. 

Article 4 pledges the States to afford mutual assistance in 
suppressing slavery and the slave trade. 

Article 5 stipulates for adequate punishments. 

Article 6 pledges contracting parties ‘to prevent conditions 
analogous to those of slavery from resulting from forced labour.’ 
(2) ‘In principle it may only be exacted for public purposes. 
(b) Where it still survives for other than public purposes ’ signatory 
States ‘ shall endeavour progressively, and as soon as possible, to 


1 Committee’s Report, A. 19,1925, vi. Minutes: First Session, A. 18, 1924, 
vi.; ‘Second Session, C. 426, M. 157, 1925, vi. Report of Committee of the 
Assembly, A. 130, 1925, vi. See also A. 118, 1923, vi., and A. 25,1924, vi. The 
London agents for League publications are Messrs. Constable & Co. 

2 The States not members of the League to whom the Convention has been 
sent are the following :—Germany, Afghanistan, Ecuador, the United States, 
Egypt, Mexico, Russia, the Sudan, and Turkey. 
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put an end to it.’ It ‘shall invariably be of an exceptional 
character, shall always receive adequate remuneration, and shall 
not involve the removal of the labourers from their usual place 
of residence. (c) Responsibility for its use shall rest in the central 
authority.’ 

The remaining articles abrogate all previous slavery con- 
ventions, and permit any signatory State to make reservations 
either in regard to any particular territory, or to any article. 

Two additional articles were proposed by the representative 
of Norway (Dr. Nansen). The first proposed that disputes as to 
the interpretation or application of the Convention should, if 
necessary, be referred to the Court of International Justice, or 
to some court of arbitration ; the second that signatory States 
should submit annually to the League a report on the working 
of the measures which they have taken to carry out the purposes 
of the Convention. 

Article 8 of this Draft Convention abrogates the Acts named 
in the preamble in so far as they relate to slavery. It is therefore 
of great importance to make sure that nothing contained in the 
Brussels Act (which was signed by seventeen Powers, only seven 
of which signed the Convention of St. Germains repealing its 
slavery clauses) is omitted in the new Convention. That Act 
contained 100 articles, of which seven dealt with firearms and 
six with the liquor traffic, both of which are now the subjects of 
separate Conventions. The remaining eighty-seven articles were, 
as the Netherlands delegate pointed out, ‘of a more detailed 
character, and went further ’ than the eleven articles of the new 
Convention—e.g., in regard to the right of search, the use of flags, 
and the condemnation of vessels. It seems desirable that the 
public should be assured by a competent authority that such 
amendments as may be proposed by Great Britain shall include 
all that is not obsolete in the Brussels Act. 

The Brussels Act was a new departure in international law. 
For the first time in history it purported to be an agreement, not 
for the mutual benefit of the signatories, but for the purpose of 
‘ protecting effectively the aboriginal populations of Africa and 
ensuring for that vast continent the benefits of peace and civilisa- 
tion.’ The opening words dedicated the Act to God Almighty. 
It was directed against those who engaged in the slave trade 
irrespective of nationality. They were to be deprived of arms. 
Their vessels engaged in the slave trade were to be seized and 
destroyed. Organised expeditions and flying columns were to 
be employed against them. 

More than a generation has passed. The Covenant of the 
League claims to have inaugurated a higher standard of responsi- 
bility towards ‘ backward races.’ Is it, then, too much to ask 
that the Convention of 1926 should, ‘in the name of Almighty 
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God,’ declare in unequivocal terms, not merely the reciprocal 
duties and pledges of the signatories, but that any person or 
non-signatory State engaged in the traffic in slaves, or failing to 
take proper action to restrain its nationals from engaging in the 
traffic, is guilty of an act contrary to the law of nations and the 
conscience of the civilised world; that the agents and repre- 
sentatives of signatory Powers should claim and exercise the right 
to grant asylum to, and to liberate, fugitive slaves who are 
nationals of the Power which they represent ; that forcible deten- 
tion of the nationals of a signatory State shall be no more valid 
on the ground that they are slaves than if they were free men ; 
and that transport of slaves by sea shall be recognised in inter- 
national law as piracy, and the vessel and its crew be dealt with 
by the judges of the State which effected the capture? Under 
the terms of the present draft, would not a vessel flying the flag 
of a non-signatory State be immune from search or capture though 
known to be transporting slaves ? 

By the Ottoman Constitution of 1908 the status of slavery 
ceased to exist in countries subject to Turkey, and by virtue of 
Article 71 of the Brussels Act—to which Turkey was a signatory 
—the diplomatic and consular agents of Great Britain and France 
at Jeddah and elsewhere granted asylum to fugitive slaves, and 
applied to the local authorities to see that they were duly liberated. 
As many as thirty to forty a month were thus freed. After the 
war, since King Hussein (liberated from Turkish rule by the 
Allies) was not a signatory of the Brussels Act, the representatives 
of the Allies could no longer exercise this right (which had not 
been disputed by Turkey), and we witness the humiliating spectacle 
of the consular agents of Great Britain, France, Italy, and the 
Netherlands making a joint appeal against the enslavement, or 
detention in slavery, of persons who were subjects of or protected 
by these four great Powers !* Admission of the claim of a State 
to detain a national of another State on the ground that he is a 
slave, when immediate liberation of an ordinary subject not 
accused of any crime would be insisted on, is surely tantamount 
« a recognition of slavery by international law ? 

Article 11 of the Draft Convention pledges the signatories to 
bring about ‘ the disappearance of slavery in every form, notably 
in the case of domestic slavery and similar conditions.’ The note 
on this clause in the official report explains that the phrase 
‘similar conditions’ is ‘intended to include all forms of debt 

Jovery, the enslaving of persons disguised as the adoption of 
children, and the acquisition of girls by purchase disguised as 
payment of dowry, etc., as mentioned in the report of the Slavery 
Commission.’ There is nothing in the text of the Convention to 


® Lord Cecil disclaimed any knowledge of these facts in the debate of Decem- 
ber 16, but they are, unfortunately, fully authenticated. 
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warrant this interpretation, which should be made clear in the 
actual words of the article, and should be accompanied by a 
definition of the term ‘ debt slavery ’ and of the other conditions 
specified. ‘Slavery’ is defined in Article 1 as ‘the status of a 
person over whom any or all of the powers attaching to the right 
of ownership are exercised.’ It may be questioned whether a 
person detained in servitude for life on the ground that he has 
not liquidated a debt to his employer could strictly be brought 
under this definition if the employer does not claim any of the 
powers attaching to a right of ownership over his person. 

The two forms of debt slavery are fully described, and sug- 
gestions are made in regard to each of them, in the report of the 
Slavery Commission. The first, which is common in Africa and 
in some Far Eastern countries, consists in the pledging by a 
debtor, either of himself or of some third person (usually a member 
of his family), to his creditor. The second is an abuse of the 
system known as ‘ peonage’ in South America and elsewhere. 


The debtor in this case agrees to work for his creditor until the labour 
supplied is considered equivalent to the land allotted to him, or of any 
advance made to him. It often happens that the creditor so arranges that 
his debtors get more and more into debt, and the result is . . . the forma- 
tion of a class of permanently enslaved debtors who, when entering into 
the arrangement, do not apparently understand its consequences. 


The Commission expressed the view that these abuses called for 
immediate action. Since it is the declared intention that Article 
11 should include debt slavery, some such addition as the following 
seems to be required :— 


In order to put an end to conditions analogous to slavery which may 
arise in consequence of the obligations of a debtor to his creditor, the High 
Contracting Parties undertake to enact legislation (unless already existing) 
in countries under their sovereignty, jurisdiction, protection or tutelage, 
to the effect : 

(a) That the transference of any person as a pledge or security for debt, 
or the pledging of the labour of any person by another in liquidation of a 
debt, is illegal. 

(6) That when a person has voluntarily pledged his own labour in 
liquidation of a debt, the contract shall be duly registered and approved 
by a court, which shall fix the period at which the debt shall be extinguished, 
and shall inform the creditor and the debtor that no extension of this 
period shall be recognised as legally binding on the ground of any addition 
to the original debt, or any other ground. 


A further sub-clause might also perhaps be usefully added to 
the following effect :— 


(c) To enact by appropriate legislation (unless such legislation already 
exists) in all such territories that the status of slavery shall not be recog- 
nised in any court of law, and that all children born after the date of 
enactment shall be free-born. 
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Similarly Article 4 might specifically mention the kind of assist- 
ance which is contemplated by the official note on the clause— 
viz., the right of pursuit across inland frontiers and extradition. 

The question of compensation to owners is one into which it 
is not necessary to enter here, but the Committee points out that, 
when the legal status is abolished, owners equally with slaves are 
legally entitled to repudiate the obligations which native law and 
custom impose. The State then incurs an obligation to support 
such slaves as may by reason of age or infirmity be unable to 
support themselves. It is, however, rare for masters to repudiate 
these obligations. 

Perhaps the most interesting feature of the Draft Convention 
is the Article (No. 6) relating to forced or compulsory labour, since, 
as Lord Cecil observes, it is the first time that the question has 
been dealt with in international agreements. The British attitude 
on this subject admits of no doubt. The Secretary of State for 
the Colonies laid it down categorically in 1921 that compulsory 
labour for Government purposes would only be employed ‘ when 
absolutely necessary for essential services,’ and ‘ except in regard 
to the provision of paid porters for Government servants on tour, 
or for the transport of urgent Government stores,’ prior authority 
must be obtained from the Secretary of State to employ compul- 
sion, and ‘ such authority will only be given for specified works 
for a specified period’ (Cmd. 1509 and 2484). The labour must 
in all cases be fully paid. 

As regards compulsion for other than Government purposes, 
it is equally clear. ‘ Under no circumstances,’ says the Report of 
the East African Commission under the Under-Secretary for the 
Colonies, ‘ could the British Administration tolerate in any form 
the principle of compulsory native labour for private profit, be 
the employer native or non-native’ (Cmd. 2387). 

All the Mandates, except those for Syria, Palestine and Iraq, 
absolutely prohibit the use of forced labour, ‘ except for essential 
public works and services, and then only for adequate remunera- 
tion’; and it was suggested that these words should be used in 
the Convention, leaving it to each State to define for itself what 
is meant by ‘forced labour’ and ‘ public services.’ The draft, 
however, says nothing about payment, which we learn was 
deliberately omitted. The explanatory note on the clause states 
that ‘ it seemed preferable not to use the terms of the Mandates, 
as there had been some hesitation in certain quarters in inter- 
preting the word “ services’ so as to include the payment of a 
tax.’ This somewhat ambiguous sentence refers to a discussion 
by the Slavery Commission (see p. 75 of Minutes and Annex 1) 


* Lord Cecil’s speech to the Sixth Committee, printed by the Anti-Slavery 
Society. 
Vor. XCIX—No. 587 e. 
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as to whether compulsory labour—not for essential public purposes 
and without remuneration—could be legitimately imposed if it 
took the form of a tax or ‘ prestation.’ It had been argued that it 
was preferable to impose the tax in money, and that if the tax- 
payer had not the cash to pay he could pay in kind, or by selling 
his labour to whomsoever he desired and paying his tax with the 
wages thus earned, so that there should be no confusion in the 
minds of primitive natives between the tax and forced labour. 
The Slavery Committee had, however, decided against the sug- 
gestion, but the words quoted above in explanation of the reason 
.for not using the words ‘ public services ’ in the text of the Draft 
Convention appear to indicate that its framers did intend to 
exclude such labour taxes. If so, the intention should be made 
clear in Article 6. 

As regards compulsion for private profit, the draft lays it 
down that the demand ‘shall invariably be of an exceptional 
character.’ The explanatory note thus interprets this phrase : 
‘ Forced labour can only be authorised in exceptional cases when 
there is imperious necessity,’ and in the speech introducing the 
Convention to the Assembly this restrictive sanction is said to be 
limited to an ‘ emergency for temporary purposes.’ Here, again, 
the intention, both as regards the temporary nature and the 
emergency of the demand, should, it would seem, be more clearly 
emphasised in the text, or in protocols attached to the Act and 
signed by the Plenipotentiaries. 

The explanatory note admits that some doubts were felt lest 
this very exceptional sanction ‘ might not give rise to pressure on 
the authorities by interested parties.’ There will be many who 
will doubt whether it is a forward step that a sanction, however 
exceptional, for forced labour for private profit should be embodied 
in an international Convention. In any case, the British attitude, 
so clearly and authoritatively enunciated in the quotations given, 
should be unmistakably indicated. ‘ We shall have to set up a 
standard,’ said Lord Cecil, ‘ which other nations which are not 
yet members of the League will increasingly regard as the standard 
to which they should approach as far as they can.’ The standard 
has already been set up in the Mandates, and it would be unfor- 
tunate to set a lower standard. The proposed Convention is not 
exclusive to the League—all the nations of the world are invited 
to adhere to it. 

There were many members of the Sixth Committee who 
expressed dissent from this article. Mr. Gray (New Zealand) 
emphatically ‘ disassociated himself entirely from the sanction 
which this article proposes to give to forced labour for private 
enterprise,’ and he considered that if compulsion was necessary 
for public purposes the labour should be paid. Dr. Nansen 
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(Norway) and Senor Palachios (Spain) agreed with Mr. Gray and 
thought it a ‘ retrograde step.’ Canada added her protest. Bel- 
gium and Portugal were ready to go further than the terms of 
this article. The British delegate hoped that the proposal regarding 
remuneration would not be accepted, and argued that to insert 
a stipulation as to payment would be to infringe the province of 
the International Labour Organisation, though in his speech to 
the Sixth Committee as printed by the Anti-Slavery Society the 
following words appear in italics: ‘I am bound to say if I were 
criticising this article I would be inclined to say that it does not 
go far enough.’ The article was slightly altered, but in the cir- 
cumstances it is difficult to understand why it retained its present 
form. Questions of etiquette between the League and the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation should not influence the drafting 
of a Convention which is world-wide, and should, as the delegate 
for Portugal observed, be the subject of a conference under the 
auspices of the League. 

The name of Lord Cecil is a guarantee, recognised beyond the 
boundaries of his own country, of the most generous and sym- 
pathetic sentiments towards the backward races. Yet, in spite of 
his expressed hope that no State will be content with the minimum 
set out in the Convention, his advocacy of that minimum, and his 
warning against the danger of attempting too much, has led, 
there is reason to know, to some surprise at and misunderstanding 
of the British attitude. 

The Slavery Committee made two minor suggestions for 
inclusion in the Convention—(a) the creation of a transit depét, 
and (b) centralisation of information concerning the origin, 
destination, and transport of freed slaves. Slaves liberated by 
consular action or otherwise in a country in which the status of 
slavery is still recognised by law, as in the Hedjaz or Abyssinia, 
must obviously, if aliens, be repatriated—a task difficult for a 
consul, A depét is needed where they could be received pending 
repatriation—say, at Port Sudan or Suakim. Its cost might be 
defrayed from private funds, but it should be under the general 
supervision and control of the local Government. 

The proposal to establish a bureau under the supervision of 
the League might well be abandoned if Dr. Nansen’s additional 
article is accepted, pledging all signatory Powers to submit 
annually to the League ‘ a report on the working of the measures 
which they have taken to carry out the purposes of the Con- 
vention.’ The bureaux set up by the Brussels and St. Germains 
Acts have, it is said, not been of great practical use. Statistics 
as to origin and destination can be furnished by the transit depét. 
If, therefore, the depét is established by a local Government or 
private funds, and if the proposal for an annual report is accepted, 
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there would be no need to include either of these proposals in the 
Convention. It would probably be sufficient to ask for a report 
only from those Powers which control subject races. Most of the 
Committee’s remaining suggestions are for action by individual 
States ; they include such matters as the following :— 

(a) Instructions to consuls to keep in touch with labour con- 
ditions in countries where coloured labour is employed by their 
nationals 5 ; 

(b) The issue of passports to persons and their attendants who 
proceed to Mecca on pilgrimage, and the desirability of registering 
at the port of embarkation all servants and attendants of pilgrims, 
and also of restrictions on the taking of children and young 
persons on pilgrimage ; 

(c) Precautions which should be observed in recruiting native 
labour in order to avoid indirect compulsion or ‘ moral pressure ’ ; 

(d) Measures which may be taken to make wage labour 
attractive ; 

(e) The encouragement of peasant proprietorship, and the 
cultivation of permanent crops, in order to eradicate the servile 
habit of mind ; 

(f) The necessity of paying wages in cash, and the advantage 
of promoting the use of currency. 

Such were some of the measures suggested by the Committee 
for the consideration of Governments with a view to abolishing 
slavery and conditions analogous to it, and of facilitating the 
transition from servile to free labour and the conception of 
individual responsibility. The Slavery Commission, while doubt- 
less grateful for the complimentary phrases regarding its work 
which are usual in such cases, would probably have felt more 
gratified if, in addition to the proposed Convention, the attention 
of Governments had been invited to such of these suggestions as 
might seem worthy of consideration. 

The position in Abyssinia, the fons et origo of the inquiry, has 
been submerged, and no allusion to it appears in the proceedings 
of the Assembly and Council. The League has still to decide 
whether there is reliable independent evidence that the conditions 
of her entry into membership have been fulfilled, and in what 
way it may be possible to assist His Highness Ras Tafari in the 
arduous task which, in all sincerity, he has undertaken against 
overwhelming difficulties and opposition. The Slavery Com- 
mission was fully alive to the inadvisability of sudden emancipa- 
tion in a country where from time immemorial slavery had been 
recognised by the secular and religious law and had become a 
part of the social system. In order to avoid the chaos which 


5 See the instructions issued by Sir Edward Grey in consequence of the 
* Putumayo case ’ in 1913 (Cmd. 7148). 
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enforced manumission would entail, no less on the slaves than on 
their owners, various measures for gradual abolition were sug- 
gested, ¢.g. -— 

Encouragement of voluntary manumission by influential 
persons. 

Registration before a named date of existing slaves, with 
severe penalties upon any person found in possession of an 
unregistered slave—presumably newly acquired—after that date. 

The fixing of a date after which all children of slaves would be 
free-born. 

The granting of civil rights to slaves—manumission in case of 
ill-usage, and the right of redemption. 

And, finally, a modified and transitional form of the abolition 
of the legal status, whereby persons, though legally freed, would 
be obliged for a fixed period to continue to serve their former 

-masters as if they were bound by a contract of service. This 
scheme has been adopted by the Maharajah of Nepal in the very 
striking manifesto which he has recently issued abolishing slavery 
and setting free the 51,419 slaves in his dominions.* 

The League invited the nations of the world to supply it with 
information regarding slavery, and some have responded at great 
length. It set up a Commission to investigate the subject. The 
Commission has devoted much time and thought to the prepara- 
tion of its report. The inquiry into allegations against different 
States has, no doubt wisely, been abandoned, and the League has 
committed itself to constructive work in the form of a new Con- 
vention. But a Convention which shall set a new standard and 
merit the eulogium bestowed upon the present draft cannot be 
concluded in a hurry. The Brussels Act, if one recollects rightly, 
occupied some of the best brains in Europe for a couple of months 
in public session. The Plenipotentiaries cannot be expected to 
‘sign immediately ’ a Convention compiled after a day or two’s 
discussion behind closed doors. It is of course essential that the 
Convention should be signed by a majority of the leading Powers, 
and compromise will be necessary; but if one or more States 
decide to make a reservation in respect of the clause relating to 
forced labour, or of any other clause, it will surely be better so 
than that the standard of the Convention should be lowered to the 
‘lowest common measure.’ 

F. D. LuGArD. 


6 See ‘ Abolition of Slavery in Nepal,’ by Lt.-Col. R. L. Kennion, Nineteenth 
Century and After, September, 1925 (EDITOR). 
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CORN GROWING IN ENGLAND 


AGRICULTURE in England is of unknown antiquity, but, at what- 
ever period it began, it was no doubt founded on the cultivation 
of some kind of bread-corn. 

Probably the earliest cereal crop was rye or oats, either of 
which was more naturally adapted to the climatic conditions of 
the British Isles than wheat or barley. When trustworthy 
records of farming begin, however, we find all four crops in general 
cultivation, although it appears likely that up to and throughout 
the Middle Ages rye was the common bread-corn, and therefore 
the most extensively grown. After the Conquest, when details 
of manorial farming became available, the general system of 
cropping the common-field was in a threefold rotation—(1) wheat 
or rye; (2) barley, oats, beans or peas; (3) fallow. Wheat and 
rye were frequently sown together, or if grown separately the 
flour was mixed for bread making and known as ‘ maslin.’ Bread 
made of this mixture retained its moisture longer than that made 
of wheat alone, and, according to a writer of the early seventeenth 
century, it was preferred by labourers because ‘ it abode longer in 
the stomach and was not so soon digested with their labour.’ 
Barley was the drink-corn, although oats were sometimes used 
for making a kind of beer. Barley and oats were often sown 
together, a practice which is still common in some parts of the 
country. 

Shakespeare gives us in The Tempest a catalogue of the chief 
crops grown on the lands of ‘ Ceres’ at the end of the sixteenth 
century : 

thy rich leas 


Of wheat, rye, barley, vetches, oats, and peas. 


But for the trammels of rhythm and rhyme, beans would doubt- 
less have been included, as they were probably then, as now, more 
widely grown than peas. 

It is not until the end of the seventeenth century that we are 
able to make any trustworthy estimate of the extent of corn 
growing in England. In 1688 the total area of arable land in 
England and Wales was calculated by Gregory King to be 
9,000,000 acres. As at least one-third, and in certain districts 
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one-half, was fallowed every year, the area under crop was not 
more than 6,000,000 acres. Of this one-half, 7.¢., 3,000,000 acres, 
was under winter corn (wheat or rye) and the other half under 
spring-sown crops, mainly barley and oats. It may fairly be 
reckoned that the area under corn crops—i.e., white-straw crops, 
excluding beans and peas—did not exceed 5,000,000 acres. 

Economic historians differ in drawing conclusions from the 
scanty and scrappy evidence available as to the average yield per 
acre of crops in medieval England, but it may reasonably be 
assumed that the total quantity of all kinds of corn produced in 
an average year did not exceed 60,000,000 bushels. 

About a century ago the area of arable land in England and 
Wales was estimated at 11,000,000 acres. The process of in- 
closure, which had been going on for centuries, was then practi- 
cally complete, and the revolution in farm practice resulting from 
- the adoption of the precepts, and imitation of the example, of 
pioneers such as Jethro Tull, Coke of Holkham, and Robert 
Bakewell had greatly increased the produce of the land. The 
four-course system had become general, and the extent of land 
left uncropped had been greatly reduced. The cultivation of 
corn crops, and especially of wheat, was very profitable during 
the Napoleonic wars. The price of wheat in one year, 1812, 
reached 126s. per quarter, and although there were great fluctua- 
tions from year to year, and in 1822 the price was as low as 44s., 
the predominance of wheat as the main product of English agri- 
culture was firmly established. 

Corn growing in England reached its maximum about the 
middle of the last century, and for some five-and-twenty years 
after 1850 it remained at about the same level. When the agri- 
cultural returns were first collected nearly sixty years ago it was 
found that there were then about 7} million acres under corn 
crops—wheat, barley and oats, rye having practically disappeared 
—and that about half of this area was under wheat. 

The present position, and the change which has occurred 
during the past half-century, can be shown succinctly in tabular 
form. The figures represent thousands of acres : 


1871 1925 
Wheat . : ‘ : - 3439 ae 1499 
Barley . ‘ ‘ é . 2134 bod 1319 
Oats ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ . 1708 otis 1867 
Mixed corn! . ° ‘ = phe 124 


7281 Wes 4809 


Total arable area ‘ ‘ - 14,946 --» 10,680 


1 «Mixed corn’ was not separately distinguished in the earlier returns, but 
was included with one or other of the three crops. 
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The reduction by 28 per cent. of the arable area is the most 
significant fact shown by these figures, but the causes and con- 
sequences of this change have been volubly and voluminously 
discussed and need not now detain us. The question of present 
interest is the position of corn growing in relation to farming 
under existing conditions. It will be observed that, while the 
arable area has declined by 28 per cent., the acreage under corn 
crops has been reduced by 34 per cent. Fifty years ago corn 
occupied: nearly one-half—49 per cent.—of the arable area, 
whereas now it occupies about 45 per cent. The reduction has 
been most marked in wheat, and less marked, though still sub- 
stantial, in barley, while oats have more than held their own. 
The alteration in the relative positions of the three crops is 
clearly shown by a comparison of the proportion which each bore 
to the total corn area at the respective periods. Fifty years ago 
47 per cent. of the corn grown was wheat ; now the proportion is 
31 per cent. Barley, which was then 30 per cent. of the corn, is 
now less than 28 per cent. On the other hand, oats, which were 
23 per cent., are now 39 per cent. Wheat, in short, has been dis- 
placed, and oats in England and Wales, as they have long been in 
Scotland, are now the principal corn crop. 

This substitution of oats for wheat is not altogether explicable 
by economic causes. The obvious explanation is price. In a 
report recently issued by the Ministry of Agriculture * the annual 
average prices of wheat, barley, and oats since 1821 are tabulated, 
and index numbers, taking 1876-78 and 1900 respectively as 
datum periods, are calculated. Up to the outbreak of the war 
the fall in price since the ’seventies had been for wheat 34 per 
cent., barley 26 per cent., and oats 20 per cent. But in the present 
century there was a marked rise, which was greatest in the case 
of wheat. Since 1900 the increase, up to the end of 1913, was 
wheat 21, barley 14, and oats 13 per cent. If the war period is 
included, the same relative position is maintained, the rise in 
the period 1921-23 being wheat 100, barley 70, and oats 
65 per cent. 

But, while the waning of wheat growing cannot wholly be 
accounted for by the fall in the average prices of the respective 
corn crops, it may be noted that wheat prices have been rather 
less stable than those of barley and oats. This may be partly 
attributable to the fact that the supply of barley and oats on the 
markets is largely native-grown, 51 per cent. of the barley and 
83 per cent. of the oats being home-produced, while British wheat 
amounts to only 18 per cent. of the total supply. There is also 
another consideration. Wheat is in the main grown for market, 


* Report of the Committee on Stabilisation of Agricultural Prices. Economic 
Series, No. 2. 
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but both barley and oats are very largely grown for use on the 
farm. 
Without elaborating statistical or historical evidence, it may 
be broadly stated that corn growing has fairly maintained its 
place in arable farming, but that wheat has definitely lost its 
position as the premier corn crop. 

The statement that corn growing has maintained its place in 
arable farming is subject to slight qualification. It has, in fact, 
declined relatively by 4 per cent. during the past fifty years. Corn 
growing, of course, implies arable cultivation, but it is no longer 
true that arable farming implies corn growing. There are thousands 
of acres under the plough at the present time which never bear a 
crop of corn. The agricultural returns show that about 7 per cent. 
of the arable land is devoted to such crops as fruit, hops and 
‘ market garden’ produce—e.g., brussels sprouts, broccoli, carrots, 
‘onions, celery, rhubarb, etc. In some cases, no doubt, such land 
may carry a corn crop in the rotation, but it is nevertheless true 
that corn growing is not an essential factor in arable cultivation. 
In any case, it is clear that the steadily increasing cultivation of 
fruit and vegetables encroaches upon land formerly devoted to 
corn growing. 

All the data available point to the conclusion that the pro- 
duction of corn for market—.e., as a ‘cash crop,’ to use the 
Transatlantic term—is declining both absolutely and relatively. 
If corn has thus ceased to be a primary product, it is evident that 
its continued cultivation depends on its importance as a secondary 
product—in other words, as the raw material for conversion into 
meat and milk. Corn, in short, as I have elsewhere remarked, is 
no longer king ; it is now subject to meat and milk. 

An approximate estimate of the present output of British 
agriculture (which the inquiries now in progress in connexion 
with the Census of Production will render more trustworthy) 
shows that one-fourth of the total income from farming comes 
from the direct sale of crops, including corn, and that three- 
fourths come from the sale of animals and animal products. 
There are no comparable figures, but the guess may be hazarded 
that fifty years ago a similar calculation would have reversed 
these proportions. There has been a revolution in English agri- 
culture, the implications of which are far-reaching. 

Revolutions are of two kinds—the catastrophic and the 
gradual. The shifting of the centre of agricultural gravity from 
corn to stock is the result of the steady pressure of economic 
forces, the significance of which has not always been recognised. 
It is in no way the consequence of deliberate action by the State. 
Indeed, successive Governments have proclaimed their sympathy 
with corn growing and their desire to see it flourish. It may be 
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remarked, however, that while corn growers have had sympathy 
only, stockowners have had help. If a calculation could be made 
of the total amount of public money spent in extirpating, or at 
least minimising, diseases of stock and in grants for the improve- 
ment of stock, and if to this were added the millions spent on 
prizes at agricultural shows, it would be found that the stock- 
breeding industry has been substantially subsidised. The corn 
grower has recently been recognised by the allocation of modest 
sums for plant breeding and improvement, but as compared with 
the assistance given to the improvement of stock the suias are 
infinitesimal. Yet an interesting debate at a farmers’ club might 
arise as to the respective values to farmers of the Yeoman breed of 
wheat and any one of the numerous breeds of stock. 

But no political or State action which is conceivably possible 
could have done more than temporarily check the progress of the 
revolution. The pressure of economic forces is in the long run 
irresistible. The moving finger writes, and, although it may be 
for a time deflected, its ultimate message is inexorable. 

There are those who think that it is possible to return to the 
self-sufficiency of a century and a half ago and that the land 
which then supported seven or eight millions might now feed 
forty-five millions. No one disputes that it is possible, within 
economic limits, to increase considerably the productiveness of 
agricultural land if it were all fully utilised, but if it were used to 
its maximum potentiality it would still be necessary to depend 
largely on imported food of all kinds. It follows that the system 
of farming and the products of the land will be largely determined 
by world-wide competition. 

It is a truism that in a market open to supplies from all sources 
the level of prices for any particular commodity tends to be fixed 
by the price at which supplies are offered from that source where 
the conditions are most favourable for its production. Fora long 
period after the markets were freely open this general principle 
was subject to the qualification that many foodstuffs which could 
be favourably produced could not be transported over long dis- 
tances unless they had previoysly been so treated as to alter their 
character. Thus meat and fruit were sent to the English market 
in large quantities, not in a fresh, but in a canned or tinned, form. 
Their competition with the home-grown products was conse- 
quently indirect. They supplied a separate demand at a lower 
level of price, and only in so far as they tended to reduce 
the demand for the fresh products did they affect the British 
stockowner or the British fruit grower. The development 
of refrigeration has changed all that. Beef from Argentina, 
mutton and lamb from New Zealand, are now delivered on the 
British markets in a condition which is practically indistinguish- 
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able, except to an expert, from the meat produced a few miles 
away. 

The result of the elimination of distance as a protective factor 
in competition would, so far as it goes, tend to equalise the con- . 
ditions affecting home products of various kinds. Proximity to 
market, in the economic sense, has always been rather a matter 
of transportation facilities than of mileage, but modern ‘develop- 
ments have tended to accentuate that fact. The term ‘ trans- 
portation facilities,’ of course, includes cost, which is notoriously 
not proportionate to distance; but it includes much more. 
Perishable products, if brought under proper conditions, may be 
placed on the market in a fresher and more presentable state after 
a journey of thousands of miles than from a distance of fifty miles 
if no suitable provision is made for their conveyance. Long- 
distance transportation involves a further important advantage 
in distribution. Produce for shipment must be bulked—in other 
words, it must be collected from individual producers and brought 
together at a shipping point where it can be handled on a large 
scale and readily graded. It must also be uniformly packed in a 
convenient form for shipment. In other words, the regular supply 
for a distant market enforces a system of organised marketing. 
The common reproach of the home producers for their neglect to 
accept the methods of ‘ orderly marketing ’ ignores the fact that 
organisation is imposed on their oversea competitors by the con- 
ditions of trade. 

This, however, is a digression. The point relevant to our 
subject is that the distinction between perishable and relatively 
non-perishable products has largely disappeared as a selective 
influence on the home markets. Corn, which has always been 
transportable over long distances without deterioration, has now 
little advantage in that respect as compared with meat, dairy 
produce, and many kinds of fruit. 

The British farmer, therefore, having by general consent no 
chance of artificial protection, has practically lost, for all his main 
products except fresh milk, the natural protection which the 
remoteness of many of his competitors and the cost and difficulty 
of transportation afforded him. In other words, he is subject to 
world-wide competition, not only in corn, but in nearly all that 
he produces on a large scale. It follows that British farming will 
naturally tend to be devoted to the production of those com- 
modities which in all circumstances can best meet competition, 
or, to put it in another way, those commodities in which com- 
petition is least severe. 

Fortunately the British farmer, speaking generally, is free to 
choose. Apart from certain products of tropical countries, the 
soil and climate of Great Britain are favourable to the production 
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of all the chief constituents of the national dietary. Obviously 
there are local limitations. Certain districts are better suited for 
corn growing, stock rearing, dairying, or fruit growing than 
others, and differences of soil and situation are sometimes decisive. 
But traditional restrictions on the choice of crops are frequently 
found to be amenable to modern practice and science, and, within 
broad limits, the enterprising farmers have a wide range of pro- 
duction. 

Until recently the occupier of a farm who was not the owner 
was restricted by the terms of his tenancy in the use of the land, 
but he has now secured practical freedom of cultivation by law, 
and may even, on application to the county agricultural com- 
mittee, be empowered, notwithstanding the objection of the land- 
lord, to turn an ordinary holding into a market garden. Much 
agricultural land is now occupied by the owners, who, of course, 
are free to make any use of it and to grow any crops they please. 

The extension of occupying ownership has for many years 
been advocated as the best system for securing the maximum 
output from the land. It is argued, very forcibly, that the in- 
centive of ownership is the most effective stimulus to private 
enterprise, and the results attained in other countries where the 
system predominates are cited as demonstrating its superiority 
to a system of tenancy. Mr. Christopher Turnor, who is one of 
the foremost advocates of this policy, writing in the Nineteenth 
Century and After for November 1925, after setting out at length 
the main arguments, observed: ‘If occupying ownership is 
developed on right lines, until 70 or 80 per cent. of the farms are 
in the hands of owners rather than of tenants, we shall see a great 
moral effect upon the cultivators of the soil.’ He and others have 
been urging this for many years. Indeed, for the last forty years, 
within my personal knowledge, a sweeping change of our land 
system on these lines has been advocated, but no one has sug- 
gested a practical scheme for effecting it. Up to the war no 
progress was made; indeed, the tendency appeared to be in the 
direction of increasing tenancy, and lamentations over the dis- 
appearance of the yeoman class were common. 

From 1910 to 1914 there was a decline of 12 per cent. in the 
acreage of land owned by its occupiers. After the war many 
landlords threw their estates on the market, and in a large number 
of cases farms were bought by the tenants, with the result that 
in 1924 the acreage owned by the occupiers was more than double 
that of the pre-war period, and amounted to nearly one-fourth of 
the total agricultural land. 

The subject of Mr. Christopher Turnor’s article was ‘ Poli- 
ticians and Agriculture,’ and he was scornful of the help which 
politicians offer. But, after all, the land system of the country 
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cannot be revolutionised as he desires without parliamentary 
action. It is quite true to say that up to the present time Parlia- 
ment has done practically nothing to promote occupying owner- 
ship, and the sudden extension which occurred in 1920-24 was 
not in any sense attributable to State action. 

It is curious that the first definite scheme yet produced for 
the general establishment of occupying ownership as the basis of 
the English land system should meet with opposition from 
advocates of that policy. The objections to occupying ownership, 
which have hitherto been regarded by many as insuperable, are, 
firstly, the locking up of tenant’s capital in the purchase of the 
land, and, secondly, the absence of any security (such as the 
landlord and tenant system, when functioning properly, provides) 
for the observance of the rules of good husbandry. The proposals 
of the Liberal Land Committee are no doubt open to criticism, 
-but, at any rate, they meet those objections which have hitherto 
prevented the formulation of any scheme. 

Whether this particular scheme may be taken as an indication 
or not, it will hardly be denied that the general tendency, for good 
or ill, is to give, in some form or other, the occupier freedom to 
use his land in such a way as he thinks will give him the best 
economic result. Whether freedom to use must include freedom 
to misuse is a question of moment. 

There can be little doubt in the mind of anyone who is 
acquainted with the statistics of agricultural production through- 
out the world and the general trend of economic probabilities that 
competition will continue to be most severely felt in the grain 
markets of this country. No limit can at present be set to the 
increased production of cereal crops, and especially of wheat and 
oats. Prices in any particular year will, of course, be determined 
by the world’s harvests in that year, and in any case a return to 
such a level of price as that experienced in the nineties is very 
improbable. But it can hardly be denied that the outlook for the 
future, so far as it can be visualised, suggests a decline in the 
general level of corn prices. 

Nor will it be disputed that a similar survey of world conditions 
indicates that the supply of meat and dairy produce is less likely to 
keep pace with the increasing demand than the supply of cereals. 

If these generalisations—which it would take a long and 
detailed argument to support—are accepted, it follows that cereal 
crops in England will tend more and more to be cultivated mainly, 
not for market, but as subsidiary to the production of meat and 
milk. In actual practice the use of such crops as food for stock is 
increasing, and if this becomes more general there is no reason why 
corn growing should not be maintained and even increased. 
HENRY REw. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE ENGLISH AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATIVE 
MOVEMENT 


A REJOINDER 


IN replying to my article on the failure of agricultural co-operation 
in this country, I cannot help feeling that Mr. Hart-Synnot has 
been a little more acrimonious than the strength of his case 
required, and I fear he has construed my attempt to analyse the 
position and to suggest a possible alternative as an attack upon 
the movement. Had this been my object, the article might have 
been far more trenchant ; but I can assure Mr. Hart-Synnot that 
I agree with every word he says as to the merits of co-operation 
in theory, but after studying it for seven years at first hand Ihave . 
come to the reluctant conclusion that it will never really succeed 
for the larger farmers of England, nor for anyone, by the present 
methods practised. I may say also that in the numerous letters I 
have received since my article was published, mostly from chair- 
men or other officers of co-operative societies, not one fell into 
Mr. Hart-Synnot’s error of regarding it as an attack, but, on the 
contrary, all were kind enough to accept it in its intended sense 
of helpful criticism. 

Attempts are now being made to reconcile theory with practice 
in the movement, but it is possible that even these may fail ; and 
therefore I consider it not only legitimate to discuss an alternative 
method, but even helpful to co-operation through the necessity 
of noting what co-operation omits that another method might 
give. I have never doubted that, in theory, co-operation is the 
best way for farmers in any country to do business, and had 
Mr. Hart-Synnot read my article a little more carefully, he would 
have seen that the whole of the last paragraph on page 344 was a 
recognition of the difference between ‘ combination ’ and ‘ co-opera- 
tion’; but if this theory cannot be applied, I consider that half 
a loaf is better than no bread, and differ absolutely from his opinion 
that farmers would be better off as they are in their independent 
dealings with middlemen than by working together as members 
of a farmers’ joint-stock. company. I will deal with this later. 
Let me first answer Mr. Hart-Synnot’s more specific criticisms. 
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He dismisses as ‘ a misstatement ’ my remark that co-operation 
did not gain ground in Ireland so long as Irish agriculturists had 
landlords behind them, and implies that, generally speaking, the 
Irish landlord was behind the Irish tenant until 1903, the date of 
the Wyndham Act that so greatly accelerated the establishment 
of freeholdings. He says correctly that Irish agricultural co- 
operation already was widespread and flourishing when this Act 
was introduced, but he does not say that in the thirty-three years 
immediately preceding it no less than 24,000,000/. was advanced 
for the purchase of land by tenants, and during that time an 
unhappy condition of affairs existed between landlord and tenant 
that could hardly be called one of support by the former of the 
latter, while the outstanding feature of Irish history at this period 
was the land agitation to shake off the evils of rack-rents, and 
absenteeism. There was a general feeling amongst the Irish 
tenants, rightly or wrongly, that their landlords’ attitude was 
most unsympathetic to them. No one imagines that the mere 
title of ‘ freeholder ’ automatically makes a good co-operator ; it 
is rather the rousing of the spirit of self-help and the sense of 
independence, or interdependence, that produces this result— 
a result that seems to need the mating of energy with adversity 
to give it birth. In Ireland the germ of co-operation was born 
from the misfortunes of the Irish peasantry in the second half of 
the nineteenth century, and long before the Wyndham Act they 
realised that they must rely on themselves for help, and not on 
their landlords. Had this not been so, it is extremely doubtful 
if Sir Horace Plunkett’s magnificent work would have been 
crowned with such deserved success. Further, Mr. Hart-Synnot 
himself admits that after ie V, yndham Act, that created free- 
holders on an even larger scale, the turnover of the societies 
increased by 70 per ceni. 

My next ‘misstatement’ was the innocent remark that 
‘farmers’ joint-stock companies exist in Canada,’ from which 
Mr. Hart-Synnot draws the amazing ‘inference’ that I meant by 
these words ‘ co-operative societies do not.’ It is the misfortune of 
people who jump at conclusions that they seldom alight on them, 
and in this instance I can only say that I meant precisely what 
I said, 7.¢., ‘ they exist in Canada.’ It is a revelation to me that 
if I say that there are criminals in Zululand I am therefore 
stating that virtue is a stranger amongst this very moral race. 
As a point of interest, I happened to have read, before writing 
my last article, the whole of the proceedings of the Agricultural 
Co-operative Conference to which Mr. Hart-Synnot so kindly 
refers me, and it was the strides made in co-operation by the 
Colonies revealed therein that accentuated, in my perverse mind, 
our failure to make them in England. 4 
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Mr. Hart-Synnot rounds off this part of his attack with two 
quite irrelevant quibbles which have not the slightest bearing on 
the argument. He questions my knowledge of the subject because 
I referred to the Agricultural Organisation Society as under State 
control and the Agricultural Wholesale Society as ‘a parent 
society that did excellently so long as the war lasted.’ Since the 
Agricultural Organisation Society from 1908 onwards depended 
on State funds for its existence and ceased to exist immediately 
they were withdrawn, and since the State had power to appoint 
two of its own nominees as governors on the governing body, I 
fail to see that reference to it as under State control gave an 
inaccurate impression of its administration, an impression that 
I have found existed in the mind of every farmer with whom I 
have discussed the subject. As regards the Agricultural Wholesale 
Society, I described exactly how the societies created it, and so 
to the ordinary man I should have thought that this carried no 
suggestion that it created them; moreover, in contrasting war 
prices with the post-war slump, it was surely very obvious to 
anyone acquainted with the subject that I meant prices during 
war conditions, which, in this connexion, lasted until about 1920. 
Had I a similar mind for niceties of terminology, I might point 
out that the war officially was still in existence in 1920, but I 
prefer not to resort to such quibbles. 

So much for this somewhat barren side of the discussion. The 
point now arises as to whether, failing the establishment of 
co-operation upon sound lines, the farmer would be better off 
standing alone and dependent upon middlemen, as Mr. Hart- 
Synnot maintains, or selling and buying through joint stock 
companies in which he holds shares and has special voting powers 
conferred upon him, so that he has a certain amount of control in 
their administration. 

I think the first thing that has to be realised is that no one, 
not even the much-maligned middleman, is making great profit 
out of agriculture. If the middleman were doing as well as is 
sometimes imagined, there would be even less excuse for so many 
co-operative trading societies (which are not out for profits) to be 
in such financial straits. The co-operative bacon factories give 
an even better illustration of this, for their difficulty in getting a 
foothold has been the difficulty of paying a competitive price for 
pigs. In other words, there is so much competition in England 
for pigs that the privately owned factories are already paying 
the full market value of them. 

The money that is to be saved by collective marketing, there- 
fore, is saved by marketing which is more efficient, out of buying 
and selling on a larger scale, and out of better grading of goods, 

but not, to any extent, out of the excessive profits of the individual 
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agents who perform the function of the farmers’ societies. Theo- 
retically co-operation ought to secure these things ; practically, in 
England, it does not, for a variety of causes, most of which I have 
already mentioned in my previous article. 

Purely from the point of view of efficiency, I would be inclined 
to rely rather on the joint-stock company to produce it than the 
co-operative society administered as a part-time job by dis- 
interested amateurs ; certainly I would expect to find more of 
it in a joint-stock company than in the disconnected dealings of 
individual farmers, who have enough to do already with growing 
food on the most economic lines ; and I would go further and say 
even that the joint-stock company that is not a farmers’ company, 
though it deals with their produce, is more useful to them than 
nothing. Take, for example, the United Dairies, Limited. Here 
is a concern with an enormous capital whose primary activities 
are twofold—to buy milk from the farmer and sell it to the public, 
This it does at a remarkably low profit.per gallon, great as the 
net profits, assisted by its teashops, are. But it will be found that 
it is expert management rather than profiteering that makes the 
difference between a large profit and a heavy loss. In point of 
fact, it dare not profiteer, or it would not get the big supplies of 
milk or the big demand for it that are so necessary. There is too 
much competition from smaller concerns for the farmers’ milk 
to allow profiteering, and though every year there are disputes, 
yet it is generally admitted that, under ruling prices, dairying is 
the best proposition in agriculture to-day, while at the same time, 
according to my latest information, the consumption of milk has 
greatly increased during the past year. 

The United Dairies must earn interest on its great capital ; 
therefore it must offer the farmer, on the one hand, a price for 
milk which he will accept, and the public, on the other hand, milk 
at a price that encourages them to drink it. It is an accepted 
axiom in these days of big business that a large consumption at 
a small profit is better for trade than a small consumption at a 
big profit ; and the United Dairies (though it does not pretend 
to be in business for its health) performs the useful function of 
stabilising prices for the farmer and the public, distributing it 
with the efficiency found in most concerns that are big enough 
practically to have a monopoly, and, by setting a price for milk 
that stimulates the economic production of it, benefits both farmer 
and consumer more than would a host of small middlemen, and 
more, in my opinion, than a co-operative society run on inefficient 
lines, and that paid the farmer such a high price that consumption 
decreased, or wasted so much by its methods of working that 
either the public or the farmer had indirectly to make good the 
deficiency. It would be the farmer who would suffer most. 

Vor. CXIX—No. 587 H 
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The question of buying and selling in bulk plainly gives the 
large concern, joint-stock or co-operative, an advantage over the 
small retailer, and this is too obvious to discuss any further ; but 
in the matter of better grading of produce it can be demonstrated 
that the farmers’ joint-stock company could give better results 
than the agricultural co-operative society as we know it to-day 
in England, for the simple reason that the company could refuse 
low-grade or badly-packed goods, that the society must perforce 
accept on account of its attitude of being grateful to its members 
for their patronage at all. The great difference between the 
bacon, for instance, sold by Danish and English co-operative 
societies is that in the former case one can rely upon a good, 
unvarying standard, and in the latter, ‘ You never know what 
you are going to get,’ as a retailer of bacon recently remarked to 
me. The Danish factories do not hesitate to refuse what is unsuit- 
able: the English factories are thankful if they can get sufficient 
pigs to keep going at full production, and live in constant fear of 
losing their members’ support ; for, contrary to Mr. Hart-Synnot’s 
statement, there is not, in England, ‘normally some form of 
undertaking that the member will support the society by trading 
through it.’ It is the inequality of goods supplied and the 
necessity of taking them that puts the co-operative society at 
a disadvantage compared with the private firm. 

There only remain the moral and educational advantages of 
‘ self-help ’ to recommend the form of agricultural co-operation 
that we possess ; but anyone who has any experience at all of the 
movement must know that this side is practically non-existent, 
save perhaps amongst the small men, for whom I have never 
doubted that co-operation has no alternative. The societies are 
regarded merely as a variation of the ordinary dealer, to whom 
no special loyalty is owing, in whom there is little personal 
interest ; there is, moreover, little thought amongst the rank and 
file of ‘ helping one another.’ With such a queer prejudice are 
they regarded by those whom they are supposed to link together 
that it is not uncommon to find a member displaying a misplaced 
delight in telling a friend of a better price being offered him than 
his society has offered. Agricultural co-operation, as we know it, 
is not co-operation in any sense of the word, and it is doing the 
co-operative ideal no service to support a travesty of it wherein 
practice is so far divorced from theory. There is far more likeli- 
hood of British agricultural co-operation being put back on sound 
lines by considering why it has failed, and what it lacks that other 
methods might give, than by putting our heads in the sand and 
pretending it has been an enormous success. Already one might 
deduce from the above pages, for instance, that it needs the 
efficient management and the point of view of unsentimental 
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business men for its administration, that some form of contract 
with members is equally a necessity, and that the attitude of being 
forced to accept whatever is given it as a favour is impossible. 

The financial side must now be considered. Mr. Hart-Synnot 
says: ‘ Joint-stock investors . . . have only one constant interest 
in their companies—the receipt of the highest dividends con- 
sistent with the security of capital.’ Apart from the fact that we 
are discussing farmers’ joint-stock companies, in which a wider 
interest than this might be assumed for the farmer members, this 
statement of the aims of a.jeimt-steck company is not entirely 
correct. For if the ditecfors: of-a. company: tepresent the interest 
of the shareholders}. {hey must be careful also of the welfare of 
those who maké théir existence .possible., They must not kill or 
discourage the goose that lays the: golden’ eggs, ih this case the 
producers and consumers of food. The special indutements that 
it is suggested that, fatuers should .have for investing in these 
companies would also keep."profits ‘within'the industry, as co- 
operation should do; and if, as some people think, the idea 
could be extended to include also implement manufacturers, 
seedsmen, feeding-stuff and fertiliser merchants, etc., in the 
company, many advantages to agriculture would accrue from 
such an all-embracing organisation. 

But when Mr. Hart-Synnot suggests that farmers invest all 
their surplus capital in their farms, and that therefore the small 
demands for capital that co-operative societies make are better 
suited to them, he is again saying what seems all very true and 
delightful in theory, but of which the exact opposite is true in 
practice. At the end of the ‘ war conditions’ the farmers had 
ample capital to spare. Did they use it for taking up shares in 
their co-operative societies ? They did not, and, in spite of the 
most strenuous efforts to induce them to do so, practically all the 
societies remained starved of the comparatively small sums they 
needed. Great sums, on the other hand, were invested by the 
farmers in joint-stock companies that had no connexion whatever 
with agriculture, and it is this innate love of a gamble, of a chance 
of a good dividend or an appreciation in value, that damns, in 
the farmers’ eyes, the very limited possibilities of investment in 
a co-operative society. 

Doubtless it is all very foolish or very wrong, but unfortunately 
it is true. And it should cause no surprise that the farmers are 
not exactly tumbling over one another to take up shares, for they 
have to pay 1/. for a share which, in many instances, becomes 
worth less than half that sum the moment they possess it—a 
share which they cannot get rid of if they would, and for which 
it is no uncommon experience to receive no dividend at all, let 
alone the bonus which Mr. Hart-Synnot holds out as such an 
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attraction compared with the dividend of the joint-stock company. 
There certainly is small need to fear the attentions of the speculator 
in the English Agricultural Co-operative Movement. However 
short-sighted the view may be, the farmer looks at investment in 
a co-operative society as a procedure in which there is no hope 
of direct profit and an excellent chance of substantial loss, and as 
he can deal with the society whether he is a member or not, only 
forgoing the bonus—a denial which the members of many societies 
share with him—the under-capitalisation of the movement can 
be readily understood. The answer that co-operation, if whole- 
heartedly supported. will give:him “better farming, better business, 
better living,’ ‘is 6bvious, but so far the’ failire of this ‘if’ to 
materialise in: E tigland bas continad the retort to the realms of 
theory. 

It is thetefore- the task of agricultural co-nperation to find a 
means of demoristrating te the farmer -the'co“operative equivalent 
of joint-stock dividends- or eapital appreciation, and a means of 
allowing him to take up shares in the societies at their real, and 
not at a fictitious, value, that converts him into a donor to a 
charitable institution. Until this is done the farmers’ joint-stock 
company idea retains the advantage in this respect. 

No mere speculator would ever find great satisfaction in a 
farmers’ joint-stock company, for, as has been said, profits are 
never likely to be fantastic enough to attract him; moreover, 
the allotment of shares and voting powers would be in favour of 
the farmer shareholders, while the biggest dividends would go to 
those who gave it the most substantial form of support—their 
capital—and the interests of the company would be the interests 
of all agriculturists, 1.¢., efficient marketing of agricultural produce. 

With Mr. Hart-Synnot’s suggestion of mixing up co-operative 
credit with co-operative trading societies I fear I cannot agree, 
and at the Empire Co-operative Conference to which he referred 
me it seemed the general opinion that the two should not be 
mingled. The 1923 Credits Act suggests that the trading societies 
should form credit societies, and when a member of the trading 
society wishes to make a fairly extensive purchase of agricultural 
requisites he should take shares in the credit society, and by a 
book-keeping transaction pay the trading society for his purchase, 
the amount being charged to him as a loan from the credit society. 
It may be argued that this in effect merely becomes a matter of 
deferred payment to the trading society—not a very satisfactory 
arrangement ; but there is a stronger argument against it than 
this. The whole idea of co-operative credit is that members, by 
binding themselves by mutual guarantee, should individually be 
able to draw upon greater security for credit than if each stood 
alone with only his own assets behind him; so that though it is 
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desirable that many join together for trading purposes, yet amongst 
these would certainly be found some for whom the others would 
not care to accept financial liability. In other words, either the 
trading society would have to be limited as to members to those 
for whom liability would be acceptable to all, or else the affiliated 
credit societies would have to be allowed to contain many whose 
desirability as creditors was exceedingly doubtful. 

Further, if, as Mr. Hart-Synnot suggests, the farmer is to 
pledge his assets to finance his trading society (a procedure that 
rather seems analogous to hiring a battleship to sink a sardine), 
on what basis is he to raise the credit for working his own farm ? 
Either his assets must be divided and part apportioned to the 
trading society’s needs, and part to other purposes—a difficult 
arrangement in practice—or else the one credit society lends him 
a lump sum for both purposes, in which case the trading society, 

‘through its affiliated credit society, becomes involved in matters 
not connected with trading at all and in dealings with some 
members who may not be fit recipients for a loan, useful as they 
are for co-operative trading purposes. 

The capital needs of the trading societies are so comparatively 
small per capita, and the capital needs of the land itself so great, 
that it would seem the better course to create credit societies, if 
they are to be created, solely for the purpose of providing the 
farmer with working capital and not in any way connected with 
the trading societies, and precedents exist for considering this the 
better way. It would be permissible to hope that as the farmer 
found himself in a stronger financial position through the increased 
credit facilities at his disposal he would give more support to 
his trading society, especially as the credit society, if it were 
successful, would help him to realise the benefits that can be 
derived from united effort. 

But, to return to what actually exists, it again appears that 
joint-stock organisation is better suited to the temperament of 
the large English farmer than the co-operative credit bank. The 
farmers themselves say that they prefer the stock banks, an 
opinion supported by the fact that, under the .1923 Act, only 
2000/1. had been applied for up to last March to form credit 
societies (Mr. Wood in the House of Commons, March 27, 1925). 
The banks, which have always been more ready to advance farmers 
money than is popularly believed, are gradually beginning to 
realise that they can be still more generous and develop a lucrative 
side to their business. The great obstacle in the way of such an 
extension lies in the farmers’ own lack of confidence in themselves 
and in their industry, in the erroneous idea that only low farming 
pays, and in the lack of real security, particularly for full com- 
pensation for unexhausted improvements. Co-operative credit 
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involves, if not unlimited liability, at least acceptance of liability 
up to a certain sum by all members for each individual member ; 
it involves public inquiry into the affairs of the member desiring 
a loan, and control of the use of the money when granted, in so 
far that it may only be used for the approved object for which it 
was borrowed. All these are points peculiarly distasteful to the 
average British farmer, although that of publicity might possibly 
be circumvented by a method followed in Belgium and described 
by Mr. Christopher Turnor in his excellent little book Our Food 
Supply (Country Life Library). In Belgium, Mr. Turnor says, 
farmers’ clubs were started and assimilated in groups of twenty 
or thirty to a parent club in the nearest large town, the parent 
club having a financial department. A local member wishing to 
borrow money went to the parent club and asked for a loan: The 
clerk asked him if he were an owner or tenant ; if the former, he 
could borrow up to 8o per cent. of his assets; if the latter, up 
to 60 per cent. of his stock and tenant right. He signed an 
agreement, costing half a crown, and left with the money in his 
pocket. The security was, first, character (the basis of all 
co-operative credit), for the greatest care was taken by the clubs 
in selecting their members, and, secondly, legislation that gave 
the central club precedence over all creditors in the event of the 
borrower’s bankruptcy. The procedure was not only exceedingly 
simple, but also quite private. 

The ideal form of credit for agriculture would be a combination 
of co-operative credit associations working in conjunction with the 
stock banks ; and in Germany, the home of co-operative credit, 
the stock banks fully realise that, far from being in opposition to 
them, co-operative credit banks are a very useful adjunct, 
especially as the farmers’ banks are usually in funds at times of 
the year when there are heavy calls upon the industrial banks, 
and vice versa. 

Such thorough co-operation brings business to the stock banks, 
and saves them from having large deposits lying idle at certain 
periods, and at the same time has a most healthy effect upon the 
co-operative banks in causing them to take the fullest precautions 
to ensure security and to be businesslike in order to keep the faith 
and support that the stock banks give them. But the whole 
movement turns on making credit easy and security difficult, on 
encouraging people to borrow, but choosing and creating a reliable 
class of borrower. This can only be done by united effort and the 
will to co-operate, and though there is little doubt that something 
very approximate to this system must be introduced into England 
if small holding is ever to be satisfactorily established, yet here, 
again, the mentality of the larger farmer does not offer great hope 
of its successful adaptation for him. 
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There is divided opinion in this question as to whether the 
State or private enterprise backed by the banks should introduce 
a co-operative credit system, and in private enterprise co-operation 
is naturally included. Theoretically the arguments are on the 
side of private enterprise. Credit, being so largely a question of 
character, is not easily administered by the rather soulless methods 
of bureaucratic machinery, and it is not so efficiently administered 
as by private enterprise. The borrower so easily regards the 
State as a species of fairy godmother, and for some queer reason 
tends to look on it as fair game which it is not nearly so unmoral 
to cheat as a private concern. Further, it has been found that 
when the body that makes loans is centred in a place remote from 
the district of the borrower it cannot exercise the discretion or 
supervision that is so necessary, while the borrower, on his side, 
feels that his credit bank is so aloof and out of touch with him 

-that the negotiation of a loan is a terrifying affair for which he 
cannot scrape up the courage or the energy. The agriculturist 
does not take easily to the idea of borrowing, for, in striking 
contrast to other industries, a bank loan to him always carries the 
faint suggestion of a stigma with it, and the humbler the agri- 
culturist, and the greater his need of credit, the more strongly 
this idea persists. The value, therefore, of the human element in 
establishing relationships between the borrower and his credit 
bank is a very strong factor in the success of a credit scheme, and 
private enterprise would seem far more likely to bring about such 
conditions than bureaucracy. 

It is not money that is wanted from the State—for money 
abounds where there is security for it—but education, that will 
produce good co-operators and farmers and small holders with 
an appreciation of what credit can do for them if they are deter- 
mined to help themselves. Spoon-feeding by the State kills the 
germ of self-help, and it is interesting to observe the history of 
co-operative credit in many countries described in such a book 
as Mr. H. W. Wolff's People’s Banks (P. S. King & Son). The 
outstanding feature of the movement all over the world has been 
that where grandiose schemes for co-operative credit, for which 
various Governments have advanced millions, have, almost 
without exception, failed, the humbler attempts of co-operators 
relying upon their own efforts, and starting with barely a few 
hundreds, have been signally successful. The German Raiffeisen 
started his ‘ Darlehnskassenverein ’ with under 300/. To-day the 
annual turnover of his banks in Germany is over 300,000,000/. 

To sum up, the co-operative credit movement can hardly be 
said to have failed in England because no really serious attempt 
has been made to introduce it. But the fifty-one credit societies 
registered under the Friendly Societies Act in 1913 have steadily 
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dwindled to twenty in 1923, and to the Credits Act of 1923 the 
response has been negligible. The farmers prefer borrowing from 
the joint-stock banks ; the small holders have never had the right 
sort of encouragement or the right sort of facilities for borrowing 
at all. Self-help produces healthier results than State help, and 
a wide field is open to private enterprise to extend its business 
with the agricultural community either by direct loans to clients or 
by indirect loans through working hand in hand with co-operative 
credit societies. The land was never in greater need of credit, 
which, under a proper system, would earn its value time and 
again, nor is there a more honest person to lend money to than the 
average agriculturist, great or small. Experience is against 
working co-operative credit societies in conjunction with co-opera- 
tive trading societies. 

As regards co-operative agricultural trading in England, it is 
in need of the following advantages that a system of farmers’ 
joint-stock companies would possess ovgr it if they were established 
in its place :— 

(x) Efficient administration. 

(2) Higher, or at least more level, standard of goods. 

(3) Inducement to invest, instead of a penalty for doing 
so. 

(4) Interest of members or shareholders. 


I cannot help feeling that Mr. Hart-Synnot would have done 
the movement a greater service by considering how these points 
might be given practical application rather than by wasting his 
time upon me, or defending theoretically an ideal that is 
theoretically unassailable. 


L. F. EASTERBROOK. 





THE ASSAULT OF HEAVEN 


RECENT articles in the Nineteenth Century and After + have dealt 
with the apparent conflict between the principles of Communism 
and the Christian religion. It is the purpose of the present paper 
to approach the same subject from a different angle and to 
endeavour to trace out the root causes of this conflict. 

Attacks on established forms of religion were, as has been 
pointed out by Dr. Nairn, a feature of the French Revolution. 
In 1793 a Goddess of Reason was enthroned at Paris and the 
regular priests were subjected to persecution. But the Russian 
Communists have gone further. Not content with overthrowing 
particular religious organisations, they aimed, at any rate during 
one period of the Revolution, at the abolition of religion itself. 


The belief in God has been invented by the rich in order to keep the 
poor in the state of oppression. . . . 

. . . The belief in, and the reliance upon, God, whoever He is—whether 
Jewish, Moslem, Christian or Buddhist—weakens the will to struggle, to 
reorganisation of the world... . 

All religions and all gods are equally intoxicating and poisonous for the 
mind, will and conscience. We must fight ruthlessly against them.? 

. . » Religion is the last stronghold of the bourgeoisie; it must be 
destroyed. .. . 


It must be pointed out that the official attitude both of the 
Soviet Government and the Communist Party in Britain is now 
one of neutrality towards religious organisations. There cannot, 
therefore, be said at the present moment to be any open political 
attack on religion in progress. Nevertheless, few individual 
Communists would, if asked for their real opinion, be found to 
see the necessity or the value of religion in the life of the com- 
munity, and it is probably fair to say that the moral weight of 
Communism is definitely anti-religious. 

Instances of attacks upon religion, and especially upon Chris- 
tianity, by Communist writers have been given in the articles 
referred to, and these could be multiplied. Such attacks must 

1 May 1925, ‘ Marx or Christ ?’ by the Rev. J. A. Nairn, Litt.D.; July 1925, 

Communism and Christianity: A Reply,’ by the Rev. J. Worsley Boden. 

2 A. Solz, in The Godless. 

3 V. Dubovsky, in The Godless. 
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necessarily have a certain influence, and it is therefore of vital 
importance that the ideas which they represent should be care- 
fully examined and, if found to be false, effectively countered. 

But it is not sufficient to reply to anti-religious propaganda in 
the terms of any one particular religion, for the attackers of that 
religion, not believing in it themselves, will probably be unin- 
fluenced by the reply. The case for religion must be put on a 
basis which, because it is as broad as humanity itself, will be 
impregnable against all assaults. 

In the first place, it is necessary to lay down certain general 
principles which, if kept steadily in view, will greatly facilitate 
the quest for truth. 

The first of these is the need for a calm and unbiassed attitude 
towards the question. Attacks which are met with denunciation 
and recrimination only gain strength, while the issue is blurred in 
proportion as the disputants give way to anger. Secondly, it is 
well to bear in mind that there are in the Communist Party men 
as earnestly and sincerely striving for the good of humanity as 
any outside of it ; and, lastly, that, since truth is one, all differences 
of opinion must arise from looking at the same question from 
different points of view and must ultimately be reconcilable when 
all the facts are available. Indeed, it is obvious that the difference 
between the Communists and their opponents is not one of aims, 
but of methods, for both they and those who most bitterly strive 
against them are seeking truth and working for the happiness of 
the human race. 

Since, therefore, even the Communist attitude towards religion 
is the result of their desire for the good of humanity, it is the duty 
and privilege of those who hold that the abolition of religion is 
not in the best interests of the human race to prove their con- 
tention in such a manner that the truth of their position cannot 
be questioned. 

In the first place, it is necessary to examine the postulates 

. upon which the theory that religion is detrimental to the welfare 
of the people is based. These may be put briefly as follows : 

(1) That religion tends to make the people indifferent to their 
wrongs and content to remain in a state of slavery. This is 
summed up in the much-quoted phrase of Karl Marx, ‘ Religion 
is the opium of the people.’ 

(2) That religion has been deliberately used by the capitalist 
class as a means for keeping the people in subjection. The priestly 
classes are sometimes looked upon as hired servants of the bour- 
geoisie whose mission is to reconcile the workers to their present 
sufferings by holding out hopes of a happy hereafter to those who 
patiently endure. 

(3) That religion has constantly opposed the advance of 
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science and enlightenment, and that this obscurantist attitude 
has been the result of a plan to keep the workers in more complete 
subjection. 

(4) That religion has been the cause of war and persecution. 

It is obvious that by taking certain historical facts and 
isolating them from others it would be possible to prove any or 
all of these theories, and it is equally obvious that by taking 
other facts and considering them in a like manner it would be 
possible to prove the exact opposite. 

Thus, the fact that the Christian countries have been the 
most persistent enemies of the slave traffic could be used to 
reply to the first argument, while the great diffusion of learning 
through the monasteries of the Renaissance and the many religious 
educational establishments of the present day might be taken to 
disprove the second contention. 

The fact that the early and most profound mathematicians and 
astronomers among the Egyptians and Chaldeans were priests 
meets the obscurantist argument, and the case of the Buddhist 
religion, which, although divided into two great schools, has never 
been the cause of a religious war, is answer enough to the fourth 
postulate. 

These examples show clearly two fallacies in this method of 
arguing—first, the failure to distinguish between religion itself, 
particular religions, and the special manner in which individuals 
or bodies of men interpret and apply those religions, and, secondly, 
the total inadequacy of arguments based merely upon apparent 
historical facts, which, since the whole facts relating to any one 
question are very seldom available, are inevitably misleading. 

But before establishing the real and scientific basis upon which 
the case for religion rests, it is necessary to examine the causes 
which have led to the formulation of these postulates. Every 
statement that can be made by a human being must contain 
some truth, however far removed from absolute truth, and the 
mere fact that a certain proportion of the human race firmly 
believes that the above four statements are true is evidence that 
they do, indeed, contain some truth. And in order to separate 
this truth from any error which may be mixed up with it, the 
actual events and circumstances which have given rise to these 
beliefs must be examined. 

The fundamental cause which brings religion into disrepute 
is always and invariably a misuse of the priestly office. Human 
beings are naturally religious: they turn to their ideal of per- 
fection as naturally as flowers to the sun; but when particular 
bodies of men try, as it were, to make a monopoly of this ideal or 
force their fellows into particular ways of worship, the human 
will, which is essentially free, revolts, and, if the mind is un- 
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trained, no distinction is made between the religion itself and its 
exponents, and both alike are viewed with disfavour. Men are 
not naturally evil, but good, and therefore any revolt against a 
natural human need, such as that for religion, must be the result 
of some misuse of their position on the part of those whose duty 
it is to be the instruments for the satisfying of that need. 

It is useless to pretend that the charges of corruption and 
obscurantism which have been brought against various Churches 
as established institutions are without foundation, for were there 
not some basic need of the human soul that the established 
forms of religion failed to satisfy, no one would turn against 
them. 

It must be remembered that religion as such does not satisfy 
the reason. Religion is active life based upon certain ideals or 
aspirations. It is founded upon faith, and not upon reason, as 
such. Therefore it is unfair to attack any religion of the past or 
the present on the ground that it does not satisfy the reason. 
This latter office is the province of philosophy. Religion expresses 
in authoritative or dogmatic form certain truths and gives certain 
definite ordinances for the right conduct of life. It is not con- 
cerned with justifying them to the mind. But, while it is true to 
say that religion is founded upon faith, it is not right to deny 
freedom of exercise to the reasoning faculties. 

The same truths which are expressed dogmatically in any 
system of religion, and are accepted in that form by faith, may 
also be expressed scientifically in a philosophical system, and in 
that form will appeal to the mind. Since the truth is the same, 
there will, therefore, be no contradiction. All apparent conflicts 
between particular religions and particular philosophies are due 
to the fact that the same truths are approached and expressed in 
different ways. Particular religions and philosophies may appear 
to contradict one another, but Religion and Philosophy them- 
selves are sisters. 

It follows that the charge of obscurantism can only be brought 
against any religious institution when it deliberately denies 
freedom of exercise to the reason. If this freedom of exercise is 
denied and man is told that he may not think for himself but must 
accept blindly that which is given to him, this at once raises in 
his mind a doubt as to the truth of that which he is being forced 
to accept. Man is a rational being. It is through his reason that 
he attains to truth. Faith is a necessary preliminary, for had he 
no faith in the fact that truth is attainable he would not set out 
upon the search for it ; but faith is but the first stage, for it leads 
to knowledge. 

Therefore the revolt against religion is partly the result of the 
inhibition of man’s reasoning faculty due to the activities of 
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certain religious organisations, and this inhibition has brought its 
inevitable reaction, a distrust of religion itself. 

Coupled with this demand for the right to think—which is 
probably one of the most basic causes of dislike for religion— 
there are certain others. 

One of these, in the West at any rate, is the accentuation of 
the pain aspect of Christianity. No man seeks that which is evil 
for itself and by itself. The Christian religion is fundamentally a 
religion of joy, and those who have insisted upon the painful side 
of it have done it the greatest disservice. Pain is incidental to 
life, but it is not one of its necessary accompaniments. Man by 
religion is able to overcome suffering, and if men were brought to 
realise that religion leads to greater, and not lesser, joy and 
delectation they would cease to fear its influence. 

Lastly, religion, as practised, has often ceased to be beautiful. 
' The time has gone by when the greatest works of art were pro- 
duced for the service of God. A distinction has grown up between 
ecclesiastical and secular art, and the lover of beauty must go back 
to the past in order to find it in ecclesiastical architecture. 

These are the root causes; but there is a more immediate 
cause which is easily recognised—the materialistic philosophy of 
the last hundred years. When men ceased to look up to heaven 
for truth they endeavoured to find it upon earth: they explored 
the mysteries of the physical universe and said, ‘ We have found 
the secret of life!’ But the secret was not found; it was only 
pursued a stage beyond the visible. In the enthusiasm of the 
new discoveries men built up philosophies which sprang, like the 
discoveries they were built on, from an examination of the dust— 
their foundations laid in protoplasm and their superstructure 
vanishing in the unknown future. Their principle was doubt— 
doubt of all that could not be touched or seen, doubt of the 
existence of anything apart from human perception of it, doubt 
of the capacity of the human mind to know truth, until they 
reached the culminating doubt of the existence of God. 

Those who now seek to ‘ banish the gods from the skies’ are 
the intellectual children of these pseudo-philosophers. They are 
not, as some would have us believe, ignorant anarchists seeking 
in blind rage to destroy all that baffles their desires, but men of 
keen brain, eager at all costs to arrive at truth, and resolutely 
determined to destroy all shams. They drink eagerly from the 
wells of knowledge that are available. It is because the intellectual 
meadows of the day are arid with materialism and the springs of 
real knowledge choked with half-truths that the solutions of 
practical problems which are based upon these philosophies are 
so lamentably weak. 

These, then, are the grounds of attack upon religion and the 
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causes which have given rise to them. The practical result of 
these theories has been an attempt to do without God, and to 
explain all things in terms of the material universe. Resulting 
from this is the endeavour to apply the evolutionary theory, with 
its fatalistic tendency, to human society. 

In the face of such attacks mere denunciation is useless. The 
fundamental questions of human life are at issue, and the answer 
must be that of truth itself. 

In the first place, it must be realised that the fact of the 
existence of a Supreme Being is independent of the testimony of 
any religion. It is self-evident. From whatever thing, thought, 
law, or process man may begin, he will, if he reasons, be led to a 
cause, and beyond that to a prior cause, until he arrives at the 
cause of all causes and of causality itself. 

If he begins from material things, he is led by experiment after 
experiment to a single principle of matter from which all existing 
things appear to spring. If he ascends the scale of existence, he 
beholds another principle, that of form, which appears to gain a 
greater and greater control over matter until by the higher beings 
matter is consciously moulded and shaped. Thus all existing 
things are the result of the union of matter with form, but behind 
both must be some prior cause which is the Author of both. All 
creation is indisputable evidence of a Creator, and whether this 
Creator be called God, as in Christendom, or not is a point of 
minor importance. 

Thus the existence of a First Cause is self-evident independently 
of any religious authority, and, the reality of the Creator of all 
things having been established, it follows that that which is 
created, since it is known to exist, not only by the experience of 
individuals, but by the testimony of all mankind of all lands and 
in all ages, must also be real. But that which is created comprises 
man and that which is not man—that is, the universe or cosmos. 
It is self-evident that man is not the universe, for its operations 
are conducted whether man is aware of them or not. The tides 
flow and the seeds germinate, the earth revolves and the sun 
shines, whether man directs his attention to these processes or 
not. Moreover, there is in the cosmos, apart from man’s activities, 
perfect law and unfailing regularity. 

The cosmos is, as its name denotes, order and beauty. Man, 
on the other hand, exists more often than not in a condition of 
acute disorder. The fact that he can to a limited extent interfere 
with the processes of Nature further proves that he is distinct 
from the cosmos. There are established, therefore—self-evidently 
and independently of any religious testimony—three basic 
principles of God, the Cosmos, and Man. 

It follows from this that particular religions represent various 
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revelations concerning different aspects of these three principles 
and their relations with each other, upon which definite rules of 
life and principles of conduct are founded. 

It also follows that, so far from the idea of God being, as is 
sometimes maintained, a creation of man’s imagination—and 
that, therefore, having set up gods, he can pull them down—all 
religions and ideas of God must necessarily be true in some sense, 
and that man can no more ‘ pull down ’ God than he can destroy 
the cosmos, for all that he can do is to substitute one idea or 
aspect of God for another. 

The very denial of God is a proof of His existence, for in order 
to deny any idea it is neceesary for that idea to be in the human 
consciousness, and no human being can have an idea of anything 
unless it in some sense is. 

The fact which must be emphasised is that, while particular 
’ religions do evolve and change to suit the varying needs of times 
and peoples, the fundamental truths upon which all alike are 
based do not change, for they are the foundations of all things, of 
life itself. 

Atheism is itself a religion, and a most exacting one at that. 
To deny God is merely to express one’s dislike for a particular 
term or way of looking at things. The Communist who seeks to 
‘ Banish the gods from the skies, and capitalists from the earth, 
and make the world safe for industrial Communism,’ is acting 
in accordance with his own particular religious convictions, in 
which the aspect of perfection which is contemplated is that of the 
ending of oppression and the economic security of the human race. 

The process of reasoning is the same in all men, and it follows 
that all who reason accurately from the same premises must reach 
the same conclusions. But, since any one idea can be contem- 
plated from innumerable aspects, there is a tendency for those 
who approach the same truth from different angles to imagine 
that the conclusions which they reach are incompatible. This is 
especially, as has been seen, the case with reasoning based on 
particular facts when all the facts concerning the point at issue are 
not taken into consideration. 

But all facts are dependent upon laws, and these laws again 
upon principles. Consequently, the reasoning which is based 
upon these principles themselves will be of a much surer and more 
reliable character than that which merely rests upon observed 
facts. 

The three first principles of God, the Cosmos, and Man are 
absolutely basic and sure. Therefore any truly scientific reason- 
ing based upon these principles will be much more reliable than 
that which is based upon observed facts of Nature. This is the 
fundamental difference between the deductive and the inductive 
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method : the former begins from principles and descends to facts, 
the latter begins from facts and attempts to derive from these the 
principles upon which they rest. 

The tendency both of philosophy and science for the last 
hundred years has been to concentrate upon the inductive or 
experimental method. But unless the first principles are known 
there is no guarantee that they will ever be arrived at merely by 
experiment, and the truth of this is clearly shown by the fact that 
the science of the last century has not been able to formulate a 
satisfactory explanation of the universe. It has been unable to 
bridge the gap between the seen and the unseen, between effect 
and cause. The origins of life are still hidden, and the ether 
presents a hitherto unsolved problem. 

The assumption underlying the attitude of modern science, 
which pins its faith to the experimental method, is that the most 
reliable avenue of approach to truth is vid the senses, Nothing 
is accepted which cannot be demonstrated in terms of weight and 
measurement. But sense perception is only one of the faculties 
which enable man to discover truth, and itself relies upon higher 
powers for its interpretation. For instance, the senses give the 
impression of a falling object, but the mind must be brought into 
play in order to formulate the law of gravitation. Since, there- 
fore, man has a faculty or faculties which enable him to deal with 
abstract laws and principles independently of any concrete mani- 
festation of them, it follows that he can, by beginning from the 
first principle of all principles, descend step by step until he 
reaches the objective material universe—that is to say, he may 
reason from causes to effects instead of from effects to causes. This 
deductive method, when properly used, is much more sure and 
certain than the inductive method. The latter is still necessary, 
for it can be used at each stage of the descending process of 
reasoning in order to check the results which have been arrived at. 

Beginning, therefore, from the three fundamental first prin- 
ciples of God, the Cosmos, and Man, it is possible to deduce with 
absolute certainty the order and nature of the principles which 
underlie all that is perceived by the senses. Thus real knowledge 
of the world of abstract causes and principles, which is the immu- 
table foundation of the changing universe, is attainable. The 
divine sciences are not vague and conjectural, but certain and 
fully demonstrable. In man the spiritual and the corporeal, mind 
and matter, are united ; therefore he has faculties which enable 
him to explore the spiritual and unseen realms just as he has those 
which enable him to deal with that which is visible and material. 
The fact that in a large proportion of the human race these facul- 
ties are latent and undeveloped is the cause of so much of the 
misery and waste of the present day. It is useless to attack any 
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evil without first determining its cause, and this can only be 
arrived at with certainty through a knowledge of the eternal 
reasons upon which both man and the universe depend. 

The goal of science is knowledge, but a science which delibe- 
rately circumscribes the area of possible knowledge is not true 
science. ‘ This much mayest thou know, and no more.’ This, 
in effect, is the attitude of modern science, that very science which 
accuses the Church of obscurantism. This attitude of hopelessness 
is founded, as has been seen, upon a misconception of the nature 
of man. Man is a being placed, by some power of which he is at 
first unconscious, in a universe the nature of which he must dis- 
cover for himself, with a purpose to fulfil which he does not know. 
Were it not possible for him to find out these things, the purpose 
of existence would be a farce and human life a hideous mockery. 
Man is surrounded by mysteries ; his happiness depends upon the 
right interpretation of them, and it is the true function of science 
to assist him in this process. But science as yet is only in its 
infancy. The sciences of most vital importance to man—the 
sciences of God and the soul—are hardly developed. Theology, 
in fact, is not reckoned as a science, since it is considered to be 
wholly hypothetical. Yet if that which is created is real and know- 
able, how much more so must be that which created it! What is 
needed is intellectual boldness, the conviction that real know- 
ledge is attainable and the firm resolve to attain it. 

God is knowable. The purpose of life is knowable ; but the 
means to this knowledge is the development of man’s higher 
faculties, notably the reason or intellect in the Neoplatonic sense 
of the word. 

We have seen that the existence of a Supreme Being is estab- 
lished independently of religion, and that the first principles are 
self-evident and absolutely unshakable. We have seen that man 
has faculties which enable him to know with certainty the truth 
about these first principles, which are the unchanging foundation 
of all that ‘ evolves’ and is visible. In a word, man can investi- 
gate the spiritual world as easily as he can examine the material 
one. 

We have seen that the function of particular religions is to 
formulate dogmas based upon the relation of these first principles 
to each other, such as the relation of man to God, and, without 
necessarily explaining them, to give men definite rules of life to 
follow. 

But although the function of religion as such is not to satisfy 
the reason, it is obvious that in any particular religious body the 
exponents of that religion should be able to satisfy individuals who 
are not content to accept dogmas without understanding them. 
Hence the necessity for all priests to be grounded in philosophy. 

Vor. XCIX—No. 587 I 
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If all priests were philosophers they would answer without diffi- 
culty all the arguments which are directed against religion and 
satisfy the natural questionings of the human mind. Moreover, 
since all religions represent different aspects of the same truth 
concerning God, the Cosmos, and Man, it would follow that from a 
philosophical understanding of these truths a greater unity would 
be established between all particular religious bodies, and their 
essential agreements would be realised rather than their incidental 
and apparent contradictions. 

Moreover, if all scientists were philosophers it would be 
realised that religion and science do but express the same truth 
in different ways, and the apparent inconsistencies between the 
two would vanish. 

Philosophy, if it is real philosophy, deals with first principles, 
and therefore contains the keys to all the problems of human life. 
Without it the various human activities and faculties cannot be 
correlated and put into their right places ; consequently, there is 
disorder and friction. 

A striking example of the loose thinking which follows when 
first principles are lost sight of is afforded by the evolutionary 
theory. This theory, as generally propounded, is not philo- 
sophical. Itisa partial explanation of certain natural phenomena, 
but it does not give a full and rational account of their causes. 
It is a partial truth, and its inadequacy is manifest to any clear- 
thinking individual. As it stands it is in flat contradiction to most 
of the religious scriptures of the world, and to the religious ten- 
dencies of human beings of all ages and races, for it implies that 
man, instead of descending from heaven, arose from the lower 
kingdoms. It is possible philosophically to reconcile these two 
apparently contradictory points of view, but when no philosophical 
explanation is forthcoming, and the evolutionary theory as 
generally propounded is taken and applied to human activities, 
grave harm necessarily results, such as the alienation of man from 
the source of his being. 

Evolution, as apparently manifested in Nature, is a successive 
process by which higher and higher forms emerge in an orderly 
sequence. But, when man is considered, the element of free will, 
which is not present in Nature, has to be taken into consideration. 
Man by his free will can easily thwart or counteract the evolu- 
tionary process. Therefore it is unsound to apply the principle 
of natural evolution to human society. Yet the attempt to do 
this, which is a consequence of the confusion of the principle of 
Man with the principle of the Cosmos, is obvious in many writings 
on sociological subjects. 

And so, having examined the basis upon which the knowledge 
of first principles rests, we can return once more to the considera- 
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tion of the Communist position with regard to religion. Since 
God and the cosmos, and the laws upon which both the cosmos and 
man depend, exist apart from any human knowledge of them, it is 
clear that what the Communist is really attacking is, not God, but 
a particular idea or conception of God, not religion, but certain 
special effects which are, or are imagined to be, the results of some 
particular religious teachings. 

But since God is, and the cosmos is, and the happiness of man 
depends upon the measure in which he enters into normal relations 
with God by discovering in the cosmos and in himself the secrets 
of the mysteries of life, and since the office of religion is to assist 
him to enter into these relations with the Supreme Being, upon 
which his whole happiness depends, it follows that religion is 
necessary for the happiness of the people. So far from being an 
opiate, it will enable them to enter into fuller and fuller life, into 


. greater freedom and usefulness. 


Moreover, since religion is active life based upon faith or ideals, 
it can be seen that religion is implied in Communism. The 
majority of Communists do not thoroughly understand the ideas 
upon which the Communist position is based, for this full under- 
standing must necessarily be confined to its leaders and exponents. 
Therefore until the majority have attained this understanding 
they must act as directed by their leaders, in whom they trust. 
.Hence they are in exactly the same position as the members of a 
religious institution, for they act upon the dogmatic statements of 
others until they are able to see the reasons upon which those 
statements are based. 

The second objection, that religion has been used as a means 
for keeping the people in subiection, resolves itself into the truth 
that, although certain pseudo-religionists may have attempted 
such a thing, true religion will lead only to liberty. And it is very 
significant that all great religions have been founded by representa- 
tives of the common people. 

Similarly, the charge of obscurantism can only be brought 
against particular bodies of men, and not against religion, for 
since religion leads to the knowledge of God, and since God is the 
source of all truth, real religion will invariably lead to greater 
enlightenment. Incidentally, as has been noticed, the charge 
of obscurantism might with equal justice be brought against the 
modern scientist who deliberately confines the possible field of 
knowledge to the sensible and material world. 

Lastly, there is the charge of war. Here, again, it is an 
imperfect conception of religion, rather than religion itself, which 
is the cause of strife between man and man. 

From another point of view it might be said that the Com- 
munist position results from confusing the function of religion 
12 
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with that of philosophy. In an ideal state of society both will be 
necessary—philosophy in order to formulate in a manner which 
appeals to the mind the principles upon which all things depend, 
and religion to give practical rules for the application of these 
principles to life. Philosophy without religion tends towards 
barren intellectualism, religion without philosophy towards 
fanatical intolerance. In their dislike for a religion of which no 
philosophical explanation was available, the disciples of Karl 
Marx have rushed into the arms of a science which is equally 
unphilosophical and has not the saving quality of being a safe guide 
for actual life. For the rules of life which any great religion gives 
to its followers will be, whether the individual devotee can explain 
them philosophically or not, a far safer guide in actual life than a 
science which is still puzzled about life’s origins and purpose. 

The attacks upon religion by Communist writers have been 
extremely bitter. One of the arguments which are frequently 
brought up is that various historical events upon which certain 
religions are based are mythical. This argument is unsound, for 
even if the story were purely legendary, it would nevertheless, if 
the events of which it told were symbolical of fundamental 
truths, be as worthy of acceptance as a guide for practical life as 
any historical episode. 

All such attacks will serve a useful purpose if they cause the 
exponents of various forms of religion to examine thoroughly the 
foundations upon which their own faith rests, to establish it on a 
basis which is broader than mere personal experience and indi- 
vidual idiosyncrasy, and to formulate it in a manner in which it 
will be more universally acceptable. Truth, when properly 
presented, makes an irresistible appeal to the human mind, and, as 
the truth about God is the most simple and luminous as well as 
the most profound that the mind can cognise, it is generally due 
to defective presentation when it is not accepted. 

It is not within the scope of this paper to deal with Marxian 
economics, which are closely bound up with, and result from, the 
religious position which has been considered ; but there are two 
fundamental fallacies upon which the whole Communist structure 
is built, which if applied in practical life can only lead to much 
misery. One of these is the false distinction between capital and 
labour and the assumption that they must necessarily be in 
opposition, and the other is the theory that all men are equal. 
All men are equal in essence—that is to say, all souls are equal 
before the Supreme Being; but just as the cosmos depends for 
its perfection upon vast hierarchies of spiritual beings, a system 
of orders above orders with God Himself as the Supreme Head, 
so, too, the perfection of human society depends upon its order, 
which implies the fulfilling by each individual of his particular 
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function for the good of the whole, which is only possible when 
the system of human hierarchies reflects the eternal order of the 
divine. 

Here again the absolute necessity to human happiness of a 
clear knowledge of the underlying divine principles is self-evident. 

No society or party can exist for a moment without order, 
without rulership and obedience. In an ideal society rulership 
is for the sake of the ruled and the highest lord is the greatest 
servant, but to attempt to do away with all sovereignty because 
in some instances power has been misused is as futile as to seek 
to do away with the sun because it is sometimes obscured by 
clouds. 

We are living in an age when great forces are at work and to 
some eyes may appear to be threatening the very foundations of 
society. But these very forces are nothing else than the mighty 
strivings of human nature towards fuller and fuller perfection, 
and the clash and conflict of ideas are but the birth throes of a 


new age. 
It was no accident that the goddess which the Revolutionists 
enthroned in 1793 was the Goddess of Reason, and the modern 
Communist attitude to religion is but an aspect of the universal 
desire for truth. 
If the exponents of any particular religion fear to expose their 


dogmas to the light of reason, it argues a lack of confidence in the 
truth of what they teach. But the truth about God can be proved 
to the hilt more surely and convincingly than the truth about any 
other subject. 

What is needed is more knowledge and clearer thinking, a 
determination not to be content with merely partial and super- 
ficial explanations, but to arrive at the real reasons of events and 
things. For it is only by a knowledge of the ultimate truth that 
that ideal state of humanity at which the Communist, like all 
other sincere reformers, is aiming can be realised, and since this 
truth does not evolve, but is the eternal and unchanging support 
of all things, it follows that when all men at length attain to it, 
however diverse may be the paths of their approach, all strife and 
differences of opinion will come to an end. Then will come into 
being upon earth that perfection of humanity, that Golden Age, 
that return of Astrea, to which all who have worked for their 
fellow-men have looked since the beginning of time. This Golden 
Age, like truth itself, in the realms of the ideal eternally is ; it is 
the work of man to bring it from the ideal to the actual, so that 
earth may be the perfect counterpart of heaven, and the Below 
may perfectly mirror the Above. 

G. H. BonNER, 
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THE AGE OF SCIENCE 


It is only the bolder of the historians who venture very far into 
the field of generalisations. It is a daring deed to define the laws 
and principles of history ; and the wiser men prefer to content 
themselves with a modest statement of what appear to be the 
more important facts. Nevertheless, the facts are too often 
overwhelming in number, and in despair of their multitude the 
historian is driven now and then to generalised principles. Some 
of these are reasonably safe, and perhaps the safest of them is the 
statement that the last hundred or perhaps hundred and fifty 
years of the human race have been pre-eminently the Age of 
Science. 

During that time Science has been the dominant factor in 
history in a more persistent and universal way than any other 
factor has dominated any other period. There was an epoch 
when iron was so important that we talk very reasonably of an 
Iron Age. There was a time when the laws and armies of Rome 
were so insistent that we are right in speaking of the Age of Roman 
Civilisation. In the medieval period the ecclesiastics were so 
successful in every field of social activity that it is almost true to 
write of the Middle Ages in Europe as the Age of the Church. 

But it is probable that Science has more completely mastered 
the world during the last hundred years than iron, or Rome, or 
the papacy, ever ruled their respective periods of history. This 
organised attempt to discover the facts of the material universe 
and to apply them—and that, roughly, is what we mean by the 
Age of Science—has touched man in every department of his 
life. Take the scientist and his results out of our life to-day, 
and we might almost say that very little would be left. They 
have overpowered the other things in life, as weeds choke an 
unresisting garden. 

We are living in the Age of Machinery and of all the endless 
number of mechanical devices whereby the laws discovered by 
the scientists are applied to almost every moment of our lives. 
Science has harnessed the powers of Nature, as the saying is, 
and applied them to the service of man. Such at least is the 
theory. But being an Age of Science, it is also an age of scepti- 
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cism. So it is not unnatural that there are some inquisitive 
persons who are beginning to wonder whether, instead of harness- 
ing the powers of Nature for our own convenience, we have not 
been harnessed ourselves. For, whichever way we turn, we seem 
in the grip of a machine. 

Scientists may have set out to make man a god. There is a 
growing suspicion that, by a strange blunder, they have made 
him a slave. It would not be the first stupendous mistake in 
history. For example, the French revolutionists set out to 
make all Frenchmen free; but, being in a state of hysterical 
excitement, they ended by making Napoleon an autocratic 
emperor who ruled by his army, which is not the usual definition 
of liberty, equality, and fraternity. 

A sceptical criticism of Science is in the air at the moment. 
After many generations of almost servile homage, there are signs 
of heretical revolt, just as Averrhoists and Waldensians and 
Lollards once rebelled against Rome. Wise men are discussing 
with more and more freedom of speech if Science, after all, is 
exactly on the right lines—if it can continue to be so cocksure 
of itself as it has been for the last hundred years, The theologians 
have plucked up courage to say that the age of scientific proof 
and power has reached its farthest limit, and that it would be 
well to consider the possible advantage of a return to an age 
of some emotion or imagination or faith which does not rest on 
clear-cut reason. 

But with the wise men who sit in learned libraries, and support 
their statements by the dicta of philosophers and the written 
wisdom of the ages, it is not proposed to deal here ; neither with 
the theologians who support their case by the words of the 
Fathers and the weighty dogmas of their Churches. I desire 
to take the more detached view of the common men and women 
of the market-place and the farm, of the country lane and the 
city street. Let us imagine ourselves watching the learned 
disputants in the arena of controversy, engaged in maintaining 
their respective creeds, whether of Science, or of some local 
theology, or of a universal philosophy, and let us endeavour to 
measure in what degree all this concerns the normal human being. 

The terms of the argument are generally very hard to discover, 
and the laws in dispute are clearly very subtle and difficult for 
the lay mind. So it is all the more necessary for the plain man 
to endeavour to discover if the controversy cannot be reduced 
to the simpler terms of everyday life. The plain man is the more 
anxious to do this, because he has wit enough to grasp the some- 
what alarming fact that what these learned men are fighting 
about so vigorously, if so obscurely, is his own (t.e., the common 
man’s) life, and no remote matter of merely abstract interest. 
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The battle of Science versus Religion is being fought over the 
common man’s prostrate body, which is awaiting the decision with 
the intense interest natural in such a position. 

This problem whether it has been good for the world to be 
dominated by Science, as it has been for the last hundred or more 
years, is not an academic question. It is the most practical 
question of the day ; and the aroused interest of the man in the 
street is in every way justified. After so many years of the Age of 
Science he can now disregard the conflicting theories of the learned 
men, for he can consider the practical results themselves. He can 
see what the dominance of Science has done for the world in hard 
fact, and need no longer balance his opinion on the vaguer possi- 
bilities of prophecy or enthusiastic hopes. Facts are so much 
more convincing than theories. 

What precisely has Science done for the world? The answer 
would obviously be the history of this planet for the last century 
or so ; and this article is not a score of quarto volumes. But there 
are several characteristic features of our modern scientific civilisa- 
tion which the ordinary man will mention at once, because they 
are so palpably evident and beyond denial. 

For one thing, by building the steam engine Science performed 
a revolution ; for by it power was taken out of the hands of the 
individual worker, with his personal arms and individual. brain, 
and transferred to the man who owned the piece of mechanism. 
The Steam Age was a far more radical change in human evolution 
than the substitution of iron weapons and tools for stone ones. 
The earlier change still left the individual the centre of the pic- 
ture. The later change to steam made the human being almost a 
secondary factor. 

There was another natural consequence. The steam engine 
demanded a factory, and then a town, to supply its persistent 
needs. So England during the early years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury was passing more and more rapidly from an agricultural 
country to an industrial town and all its sequela, its slums and 
smoke and noise. Eighteenth century England had plenty of 
rural hovels which were squalid beyond description; but 
Science was the first to demand a large city of such degraded 
humanity. The more primitive pre-scientific age had at least 
left its hovel dwellers the sun and the fresh air. Science, as 
though ashamed of its work, covered its slums with smoke and 
sulphurous gas. 

But Science was not content to stay its inventive hand when 
it delivered over a large part of England to steam-machine 
owners. It continued the process of harnessing Nature and 
invented the electric telegraph. Thereby a man can sit in an 
office, whether in Whitehall or Manchester or Threadneedle Street, 
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and despatch orders which, if they are sufficiently skilful, will 
bring the world to his feet. The Romans thought they had cen- 
tralised government ; and the bankers of Florence and Venice 
and Genoa must have believed that they held the levers of-finance 
in their hands. But, compared with the possibilities open to a 
Stock Exchange speculator on the telephone and the tape, these 
old-world officials and moneylenders were but village policemen 
and local pawnbrokers. The electric telegraph put power into 
the hands of the very few at the centre of government. In other 
words, Science continued the process of abolishing the human 
individual. 

The plain man, not being clever enough to think out theories, 
has to content himself with facing facts ; and all around him he 
sees ominous events of the kind already noticed. He sees himself 
as an individual being slowly exterminated, and supplanted by 
the harnessed powers of Nature working in obedience to the will 
of some uncertain somebody, but certainly not of the man in the 
street. 

But perhaps the fact which has most seriously aroused the 
sceptical suspicions of the plain man, regarding the claim of 
Science that its sole object is the service of mankind, is the most 
recent development of scientific research. We have been so 
repeatedly told that our modern Age of Industrialism is an epoch 
of peace and prosperity which has replaced the barbarous Middle 
Ages of turbulent knights and starving peasants—and so on. 
But now, after living through the Great War, which the peaceful 
industrialists munitioned for us, we begin to be more sceptical. 
The war of 1914-1918 was in a very real sense a war conducted by 
Science. Without the thoughtful inventions of the scientists it 
could not have been fought as it was. It was a war of transport, 
artillery, and half the apparatus of the chemical laboratories and 
the physicists’ notebooks. Science has the whole credit of winning 
the victory—if anybody won it. 

The plain man has begun to doubt whether it was worth all 
that the great politicians claimed in their war speeches. But his 
hesitation does not end there. For he can now read in every news- 
paper how the scientists are industriously preparing for the next 
war. The affair of 1914-1918, apparently, was only in the nature 
of a trial trip. What with poison gases, higher explosives, and 
aircraft and rays of various kinds, the scientists, we gather, are 
prepared in the next war to blot out civilisation in a few months 
at the longest. It is this amiable display of prophetic ingenuity 
tuat more than anything else has roused the lay mind of the 
ordinary citizen. He is asking what it all means. If this be the 
final intention of Science, were we wise in going in for an Age of 
Science at all? Would it not have been wiser to have jogged 
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along more modestly, and been content with the simple life of a 
craftsman, with the tools that have grown out of his slow experi- 
ence, and did not require the aid of a scientist to produce them 
or a financier to operate them ? 

Without undue scepticism, so many of the inventions of 
the scientific age have turned out, on application, to be incon- 
venient—to put it mildly. For example, the solution of the traffic 
problem by the building of motor cars is resulting in so much 
traffic that it is getting difficult or dangerous to move at all. 
Now the most ingenious scientific vehicles which cannot move, 
or kill us if they do, will not solve the traffic problem in any 
permanent way. 

Of course Science does an enormous amount of good. For 
example, medical science is curing ills which seemed incurable a 
few years ago. But the sceptical mind is haunted by the doubt 
whether half these diseases would have existed if Science had not 
itself produced the modern conditions which apparently cause 
them. We donot have periodic Black Deaths and plagues to-day ; 
but cancer is declared to be a permanent modern sickness, and 
therefore, presumably, produced by conditions which did not 
exist earlier. Many doctors tell us that it is the result of eating 
too much meat and rich foods. The plain man may therefore 
be forgiven if he should hastily conclude that the scientists must 
bear a large share of the responsibility, for they have increased our 
comforts and gastronomic temptations by enormous supplies of 
flesh and food in cold storage vessels, steaming from the whole 
world to our larders. Again, a learned Wrangler once explained 
to the writer that were it not for cold storage it would be 
impossible to profiteer in provisions, for the dealer would have 
to sell at once or throw away his stock ; he could not hold it for 
a rise in price. 

To sum up, there is an obvious tendency just now to be a 
little sceptical whether our modern Age of Science is nearly as 
good as it has been claimed to be—by the men who invented it, 
and the few who undoubtedly profit by it. It may be a good 
thing to have a morning paper and a motor car, a municipal 
hospital and technical schools. But are these convenient things 
sufficient recompense for all we have to undergo in order to get 
them? It may be an advantage to be civilised in a way that 
causes astonishment in the mind of a native of Central Africa. 
But after the next war, if all goes as well as the scientists hope, our 
civilisation may even cause astonishment to ourselves—or the 
fragments of us that remain. 

Now the scientists are very indignant when we accuse them 
of being responsible for these facts and possibilities. They say 
they only make good theories and invent useful machines, and 
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that if we put them to bad uses it is entitely our fault. The 
defence is of considerable value—first, because it is in the main 
true. The scientist is generally the straightest of mankind ; he is 
full of enthusiasm to discover the truth, and gets very little 
reward for his labours. His impulse, as a brilliant example of the 
class said to the writer recently, is the same esthetic delight in dis- 
covery which the artist has in the search for beauty. If the world 
were a community of scientists it would be both an industrious 
and a charming place, and the research on the atom would take 
the place of the poets’ striving for the absolute, and this even 
without much loss of emotional delights. 

But the scientist’s defence of his sincerity and moral intentions 
raises a second point of even more importance. For it reminds us 
that this matter of moral intention ‘has very little to do with the 
problem so far as the plain man is concerned. He is indifferent to 
‘what the scientist intended his science to give us. He is only con- 
cerned with the practical result. When a scientist turns loose on 
a reckless world a poison gas that may wipe out a metropolis, it is 
of secondary interest to be told that this only happens in a sincere 
and enthusiastic search for truth, and that we need not use the 
dangerous thing unless we like. It would be as convincing to arm 
a crowd of drunken savages with revolvers and knives and then 
shrug our shoulders and say we could not be held responsible if 
they were so foolish as to use them. 

The question at issue is whether in fact, quite independently 
of intention, it is a good thing to live in an age so completely 
dominated by Science. Let it be said at once that the extremist 
who would put on one side all the accumulated wisdom of the last 
hundred years, go back to the Middle Ages, and cheerfully endure 
the Black Death and isolated village life of the fourteenth century, 
is not a tolerable guide to-day. Such a faddist is merely a stum- 
bling-block in the way of rational discussion. The faddist is one 
who lacks balance ; and such a one is a social nuisance, whether 
he be a pious hermit of the Church or a lunatic in an asylum. The 
unbalanced mind, whether genius or maniac, can be dismissed from 
the problem of normal human affairs. Balance is the secret of life. 

By following out this argument we may find one of the chief 
weaknesses of the scientist’s position. Is it not possible that a 
man who gives himself up to an uncontrolled passion for the truth 
may be in a way as unbalanced a nuisance as a less intelligent 
neighbour who has an unbalanced desire for alcohol? Is it certain 
that unlimited truth may not be as harmful to man as unlimited 
brandy and soda? Has not the scientist lost his balance and got 
a wrong centre for his picture of life? The truest philosophy may 
discover that the truth is not an absolute thing, but a relative 
fact depending on the circumstances of its environment. The 
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truth may be what is convenient in practice, not something that 
is absolute in theory. 

The most persistent opponent of the scientific theory and 
practice of life (at the present moment, and indeed all through 
this age-long controversy) is the priest of religion; and the 
impartial observer, watching from the reserved seats this terrific 
struggle in the arena between Religion and Science, as the fight is 
usually described, is interested to observe that the priest, with all 
his superstitions, is far more balanced on this essential point than 
the professor, with all his precise formule. 

The priest has never made the amazing blunder of putting 
material truth in the centre of his altar. The salvation, that is 
the welfare, of man is the climax of his endeavour. Toward that 
end all his theological and pliilosophical rules of life are - zouped. 
That is Truth which is for the salvation or good of man; its 
mathematical demonstration is of no importance. Surely that is 
the basis of the Papal Index of Books. It forbids certain books to 
be read on the ground that they are likely to cause more harm 
than good. This is clearly quite apart from whether the books are 
true or false in matters of fact. For example, if a scientist invented 
a way of blowing up New York by pressing a button in London, 
or vice versé, is there anyone so fanatical concerning truth that he 
would deny that a description of such an invention would be a fit 
book for the Index ? Every word of it might be true. Then the 
truer it was the more necessary to suppress it. 

It is here that the priest has always been a better man of 
the world than the learned persons who give themselves up to 
orgies of truth in libraries and laboratories. The priest has never 
quite forgotten that the welfare of man is the chief end of life. Of 
course, the Church has made blunders of very serious sorts ; and 
the plain man will always be as suspicious of the priest as he is of 
the scientist ; for both alike have specialised overmuch in their 
respective ways of thought. Perhaps the specialist can never be 
on the main highway of life. Life as a whole is not made by the 
learned professor and his rules, drafted in libraries; for life is 
the common experience of the multitude of plain men, whose 
wisdom is deeper than the wisdom of libraries—it is the accumu- 
lated knowledge of the ages, of which the professor’s wisest dis- 
coveries are but the low outlying hills of the main mountain range 
of life. 

It has been suggested above that in this struggle between 
Science and Religion the ordinary plain man is, in the main, an 
impartial spectator. When he hears Science asserting that 
everything can be explained in terms of matter he is ready to 
suspect that this is just as childishly superstitious as believing in 
the miracles of the saints. Indeed, the simple priest is turning out 
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to be the better scientist, for it is the dullest of human heresy to 
deny that the spirit is far more wonderful than the body ; that is 
the universal verdict of all the ages of history—recognised alike 
by the sural clown who fears the ghost in his moonlit lane, and by 
the poet who worships the mistress of his dreams. 

But when the Church goes on to declare that it is against the 
Divine law to divorce two people who cannot possibly live in har- 
mony, or that the dogmas of Rome are inevitably and by Divine 
right truer than the precepts of Mecca or the laws of Buddha, 
then the plain man once more shrugs his shoulders and restores 
the balance with a few grains of that common-sense which is the 
basis of the deepest human law. 

When the present modern age of Science and Central Govern- 
mnt is compared with the past medieval age of Church and 
Guilds, it will be clear that there were many palpable advantages 

‘in the past which are not in the present. There are also many 
advantages of to-day. This dispute between Religion and 
Science, which is still raging, in the main is the same as the older 
debate between Medizvalism and Modernity. The historical 
argument is the philosophical argument repeated in terms of 
concrete fact. When we try to decide whether the Middle Ages 
were better than the modern times it is substantially the same 
question as whether Science is better for mankind than the more 
emotional and spiritual developments of Art and Religion and 
Romance. It is necessary to realise that the priest and the 
scientist are only prejudiced witnesses or professional counsel in 
this case ; and the final judgment must be given by the normal 
man of the world. 

It would seem evident as we get deeper in the clutch of 
Science that the impartial verdict may be rather more a victory 
for the priests of the altar than the priests of the laboratory. 
It is permissible to call them both alike priests, for the laws 
of both are dogmas. The fact that more of the scientific dogmas 
are provable by logical processes, while the dogmas of the priests 
can only be accepted by less conclusive acts of faith, is of com- 
parative unimportance to the impartial onlooker, who judges both 
entirely by their results. If, for example, the priests have an 
unprovable dogma that there is a God who commands us to do 
what is right, and the scientists have a logically watertight dogma 
that a certain chemical procedure will split the atom and blow 
the world to small fragments, then the impartial man of the world 
will probably hold that the unprovable dogma is of greater civic 
value than the one that can be demonstrated. 

It is in their callous and amoral disregard of results that the 
scientists have got so far away from the needs and conscience 
of the everyday world. As a peculiarly open-minded doctor of 
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mathematics said to the writer recently, Science works with a 
pure enthusiasm for the discovery of Truth, and does not allow 
itself to be hampered by any possible effect it may have on 
human welfare. Exactly ; there we have a concise statement of 
Science’s chief defect as a useful guide for humanity. The 
priest, in his worst moments of superstition, never made such an 
appalling blunder in theory. He always professed, however 
inadequately he may have succeeded in practice, that the result 
on man’s welfare was his chief purpose. He may have shifted 
the welfare into the next life; and so have advocated certain 
inconveniences and penances in this world, to insure the future 
eternity. But, as against the amoral scientist, the priest was a 
realist humanitarian man of the world, not an other-world 
scientific idealist, dreaming about an Absolute Truth which he 
hoped he might find one day, and regardless of the consequences. 

It is even doubtful whether we can allow the scientist’s 
position to be described by such a negative word as amoral. 
If a man invents a scientific process which he knows will in 
practice turn a healthy, beautiful country into a smoky factory 
town and a chemical refuse heap, is he to be allowed to clear 
himself by the plea that he was only searching for truth, and 
cannot be held responsible for the consequences? If a scientist 
receives a commission to make a poison gas, is he to be the less an 
accomplice in the crime than if he manufactures a convenient 
bomb for an anarchist outrage? One gets a little tired of this 
eternal protestation of the scientists that they are only responsible 
for the truth, and not for its consequences, if soldiers and profiteers 
make use of their researches. One of these days a court of 
national or international law will rule that the guilt of a crime 
includes all the accomplices. 

But, as said before, the question of intention may be ignored 
by practical men, with a passing suspicion that a man who cannot 
see as far as the ultimate results may be also blind in immediate 
ends. The question is whether or not we consider that Science 
is the safest and soundest dominant factor in life. We have 
admitted it to be such for over a hundred years, and the results 
are before us. Are we satisfied with these results as a whole, or, 
on the contrary, would it not be as well to re-examine some 
ancient laws of life which may have been superstitious, and yet 
gave very pleasing results ? 

An illogical faith which built Chartres Cathedral may appeal, 
even to the rationalist, as a more beautiful, and therefore more 
useful, social guide than a series of irrefutable chemical formule 
which are the real foundation-stones of our Midland manufacturing 
towns. The most persistent of agnostics may see more worldly 
wisdom in a gospel which declared, ‘ By their fruits ye shall know 
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them,’ than in the haughty scientists’ claim that with the fruits of 
knowledge they have no concern or responsibility. What is the 
real intelligence of a science that is satisfied by any result so long 
as it will satisfy both sides of the equation ? If it can find a figure 
that will represent x it is pleased ; as to the social effect of x it 
cares not a straw. 

There is no intention of maintaining here that Science is 
altogether evil. Indeed, a great part of it is altogether good, 
just as a great part of the ecclesiastical law which dominated 
the Middle Ages was evil. No one can see any good in the folly 
and crime of the Inquisition, for example, as no one can con- 
sider such a clean, convenient motive and lighting power as 
electricity inherently bad. It is all a matter of sanity in use. On 
putting the virtues of Chartres Cathedral to a scientist of many 
university degrees, I was met by the triumphant retort that 
this great glory of the medieval system could not fave been 
constructed without many of the laws of Science, at least in 
embryo form, being at the disposal of the builders. Whether 
these laws would have filled three pages of a text-book may be 
doubtful ; however, the answer may be accepted: but the point 
to note is that whatever science there was in a Gothic cathedral 
was kept well within its legitimate proportions. It may be hard 
to define in theory what those legitimate proportions are; but 
there is no difficulty in drawing the line in practice. It is the 
difference between an old English market town and a modern 
factory city. In still more primitive terms it is roughly the 
difference between coal smoke and sunshine. That difference 
might not be very visible to the eyes or nose of a scientific idealist. 
But to the practical man of the world it means the difference 
between happiness and discomfort. 

We arrive at the conclusion that we must not be content to 
accept the dictates of Science as to what is the Truth, or its 
consequential law that the best result is that which can be 
reached in the quickest time and the cheapest manner, which 
seems the only ideal of the scientific inventor. Thus, to say that 
a machine is good because with it can be produced something 
more quickly and more cheaply than without it, is only a con- 
clusive argument for the-book-keeper and the shareholders. That 
is only an Absolute Scientific Truth, of purely idealist importance. 
The real Relative Human Truth is whether the men who work 
the machine, and live round its factory, are the better or the 
worse for its help and presence. 

The Age of Science has hitherto ignored the human race, 
though it has paid much attention to the wishes of company 
promoters and profiteers and bureaucrats. It is time that the 
normal man was restored to the centre of the picture of life, 
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from which he has been dragged by a crowd of enthusiastic 
scientists who have a paradoxical resemblance to the crowds who 
danced round the guillotines of the Reign of Terror in revolution- 
ary France. For terrorists and scientists alike have forgotten 
that in human history we must judge by practical results and not 
by idealist intentions. Science, like the revolutionists, has 
admirable intentions, It is the result that has been so disastrous. 


G. R. STIRLING TAYLOR. 











CLIMATIC CHANGES 


THE idea that our climate is not stable, but has changed largely 
in the past and is still changing, is very widespread. It can be 
traced to three main origins, each of which is independent of the 
others and is based largely on a different kind of evidence. In 
the first place, we have the frequent assertions of people, not 
- always elderly, that there has been a marked change in the climate 
since they were young. In the second place, there are the reports 
of travellers who have visited regions where, in their opinion, 
there is every evidence in deserted towns, abandoned fields, and 
dry rivercourses of a marked and progressive desiccation. And 
finally we have the incontrovertible evidence produced by 
geologists of climatic conditions ranging from tropical to polar 
at the same place in remote ages. It is the object of this article 
to examine the significance of this evidence for climatic change, 
and, if possible, to form a rational idea of the causes which produce 
the changes, real or apparent, whichever they may prove to be. 


The assertions that there has been a recent change in climate 
generally take the form that the winters are not now so severe or 
the summers so warm as they used to be. The advocates of no 
change in climate explain this as being an example of the tendency 
of the human mind to remember extremes while forgetting the 
more normal occurrences. The severe winters} which we experi- 
ence in childhood are remembered much more vividly than the 
mild winters, so that while the latter are forgotten the former 
become in our recollections typical of all the winters of that period. 
Similarly, hot summers stand out in our memory, giving the 
impression that warmer summers formerly prevailed. There is 
a great deal of truth in this explanation, but, so far as the present 
generation is concerned, it is not the full explanation. 

Those of us who are now on the wrong side of forty-five have 
clear recollections of not one or two outstanding winters, but of 
a period when year after year there was some skating and when 
it was unusual for a winter to pass without some snow. 

A study of meteorological records shows that this is not a false 
impression. The years 1885 to 1892 formed a sequence of eight 
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cold years, especially in the winter. Taking the winter to embrace 
December to April inclusive, thirty-five out of the forty winter 
months of these eight years were below the average temperature 
at Greenwich. At Greenwich the temperature falls to or below 
the freezing point, on the average, on fifty-four days a year; 
during these eight years it fell to the freezing point on 565 days— 
i.é., an average of seventy-one days a year. In 1887, 1888, and 
1892 the number of frosty days was eighty-seven, eighty, and 
eighty-one respectively. It was this sequence of years which gives 
us the correct impression of colder winters in our childhood. 

This remarkable sequence of cold years was followed by an 
almost equally remarkable sequence of eight warm years, with 
abnormally warm summers. Seven of the eight years 1893-1900 
had at Greenwich a mean temperature above the normal; only 
thirty-three of the ninety-six individual months failed to reach 
the long-period average. During this period some remarkably 
high temperatures were recorded: on the average, at Greenwich 
the temperature rises to 90° F. or above on less than one day a 
year—seven days in eight years—yet during these eight years 
this occurred on fourteen occasions. On August 18, 1893, a 
maximum temperature of 95°1° F. was recorded, a value which 
has only twice been exceeded at Greenwich during the last eighty- 
four years. 

Just as the previous eight years have left an impression of 
cold winters, so these eight years have left an impression of warm 
summers. Thus we see that there is some justification for the 
idea that the climate is now different from what it was thirty 
years or so ago. 

The tendency for sequences of years to occur which are warmer 
or colder, drier or wetter, than the average is a well-known fact 
in meteorology. The classical investigation of this tendency was 
made by Briickner and published in 1890 in a fascinating book 
entitled Klima-Schwankungen seit 1700. 

Brickner first took all the meteorological observations then 
available ; these, however, only reached back to 1730 in the case 
of temperature, 1815 in the case of rainfall, and 1826 in the case 
of pressure. He found that when he grouped the observations 
from all his stations between 1766 and 1885 there was clear evi- 
dence for appreciable changes in the mean temperature. In this 
period he could recognise three complete oscillations of temperature 
with maxima at about 1776, 1821, and 1866. He also found 
similar oscillations in the rainfall and pressure. The period of 
observations was, however, too short to make certain of the 
reality of the phenomenon, and it was essential to find other 
indications of climatic change which would give information over 
a much longer period. This he was able to do by employing the 
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indirect evidence given by the changes in water level of lakes 
which have no outlet to the sea ; the records of the dates on which 
the grape harvest commenced in Europe, which go back to the 
fourteenth century ; the records of the dates on which the rivers 
of Russia and Northern Europe were closed to navigation by reason 
of ice, which extend back to 1700; and the records of severe 
winters which are to be found in literature, and which give infor- 
mation right back to A.D. 800. 

By using in this way all the evidence available to him in 188” 
Briickner was able to come to far-reaching conclusions regard. 
the variability of climate. He found that temperature, pressure, 
and rainfall are subjected to variations occurring simultaneous!y 
over the whole earth, and that on the average the variations 
repeat themselves in thirty-five or thirty-six years. Thus, on the 
average, seventeen or eighteen years of warm weather are followed 

- by seventeen or eighteen years of cold weather, and similar periods 
of dry and wet weather succeed one another. On the whole the 
dry and wet periods correspond with the warm and cold periods, 
without, however, being exactly simultaneous during any one 
period. There is one important difference between the variations 
of temperature and the variations of rainfall. While the tempera- 
ture appears to rise and fall simultaneously over all parts of the 
world, the rainfall changes go oppositely in different regions— 
that is, while in some regions the dry periods correspond with the 
warm periods and the wet periods with the cold periods, the 
reverse is the case in other regions which have the dry and cold 
and the wet and warm periods corresponding. 

During the short period for which instrumental observations 
are available the mean amplitude of the temperature variations 
was about 1°4° F. in all parts of the world: the variations in the 
rainfall are so different in different places, and the record is so 
short, that it is impossible to give a numerical value for the 
amplitude of the rainfall oscillation, but the percentage variation 
appears to be larger in continental than in oceanic climates. 

These conclusions are extremely important, for a change in 
the mean annual temperature of one or two degrees Fahrenheit 
extending over something like twenty years accompanied by 
appreciable changes in rainfall is of real climatic significance, 

This variation of climate, repeating itself in thirty-five years, 
has received the name of the Briickner cycle, and since Briickner 
discovered it in 1890 all future investigations have tended to 
prove its reality. At first sight it would appear that such a dis- 
covery would have far-reaching effects on the economic life of the 
world, for it should be possible to forecast these climatic changes 
and guard against them or use them to advantage. Unfortunately, 
this cannot be done to any practical extent, and, so far as I know, 
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no practical use has ever been made of Briickner’s discovery. It 
is important that the reason for this should be clearly understood, 
for there has been no little misconception, mainly due to the 
simple way in which the results of Briickner’s work can be stated— 
for instance, as I have stated them above. In my statement I say 
that the average period is thirty-five or thirty-six years, and that 
the mean amplitude of the variation is 1°4° F., and that the wet 
and dry periods correspond on the whole with the cold and warm 
periods. The words in italics are very significant. In reality the 
periods vary largely in length and amplitude ; in fact, there is very 
little of what we usually describe as periodicity. The record of 
any one place hardly exhibits anything which conforms to 
Briickner’s standard periods: there are variations and sequences 
of abnormal years ; one cannot pick out of a single record—say 
the temperature of Greenwich—the Briickner variation. It is 
only when the records from many stations are grouped together, 
so that inequalities which are local in their incidence cancel one 
another out, that the Briickner cycle begins to appear. It is 
probably present in all records, and can be identified by harmonic 
analysis in most records ; but the casual variations from year to 
year are much larger than the variations due to the Briickner 
cycle, and completely swamp it. Then, again, even the combined 
record from a large number of stations shows very little of a regular 
periodicity. We obtain a curve showing maxima and minima, 
but they occur at very irregular intervals. For example, the 
temperatures during the period for which we have observations of 
thermometers show four complete periods between 1736 and 1885 
—that is, an average of thirty-six years for a complete oscillation, 
or an average of eighteen years between successive maxima and 
minima. The actual maxima and minima occur, however, at the 
following irregular intervals—ten, twenty, twenty-five, twenty, 
ten, fifteen, fifteen, thirty years. It is therefore quite impossible 
to forecast the weather of any one year, or even of a group of 
years, with any certainty. It is for this reason that it would be 
better to abandon the idea of a cycle and to say that Briickner’s 
work indicates that warm years and cold years tend to occur in 
groups, and that the average length of a warm group or a cold 
group is fifteen or sixteen years. 

Briickner reached his conclusion by rigid scientific methods, 
and his monograph of 324 pages is a mass of records and data 
all arranged so that his conclusions can be checked and their 
value appraised. It is remarkable that the same conclusion had 
been reached by a more empirical method 300 years earlier, for 
in his essay Of Vicissitude of Things Francis Bacon writes : 

There is a toy, which I have heard, and I would not have it given over, 
but waited upon a little. They say it is observed in the Low Countries (I 
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know not in what part), that every five-and-thirty years the same kind and 
suit of years and weather comes about again; as great frosts, great wet, 
great droughts, warm winters, summers with little heat, and the like, and 
they call it the prime ; it is a thing I do the rather mention, because, com- 
puting backwards I have found some concurrence. 


There is no reason to believe that Briickner knew of this remark 
when he commenced his investigation. 


There is now little doubt that there are climatic changes of 
small magnitude and of a temporary nature, but sufficiently large 
to justify the frequently expressed opinion that the climate has 
changed in the course of a man’s lifetime. But from Briickner’s 
work it would appear that these changes are only periodic varia- 
tions about a mean stable climate. There is nothing in the 
records of the grape harvest, the frequency of severe winters or 
the time of ice-free navigation on the rivers of Northern Europe, 
which would indicate a permanent change in the climate of Europe 
during the last 700 or 800 years. Are we, therefore, to conclude 
from this that in all parts of the world the climate has remained 
unchanged, except for the small fluctuations described by Briick- 
ner, since the last great ice age passed away? This would be to 
neglect the opinion of some of our greatest explorers and travellers, 
who are convinced that they have found in their travels clear 
evidence for a deterioration of the climate over large tracts of the 
earth’s surface. Evidence of this nature comes from many parts 
of the earth, especially from the borders of desert or arid districts. 
The Tarim Basin in the centre of Asia, the deserts in Syria, the 
coast districts of North Africa, the western desert of North 
America, are all said to show signs of considerable desiccation 
during the historic period. On the other hand, an ancient civilisa- 
tion in the Yucatan peninsula of Central America appears to have 
been destroyed by increased rainfall, which has produced such 
humid conditions that it is impossible for a virile race to survive. 
Much controversy has raged round this evidence. One school 
maintains that there has been no change of climate, but that the 
signs of desiccation, including the abandonment of prosperous 
towns and villages, can all be explained by such causes as war, 
disease, indolence, earth movement, shifting sand, changes in 
trade routes, or bad government. The case of Palestine has been 
treated as a test case by Professor J. W. Gregory. Much has been 
written to prove that the change from the prosperous conditions 
described in the Bible to the wretched conditions of to-day is due 
to climatic change. Professor Gregory has investigated this 
evidence, and can find no support for the supposed change of 
climate. To prove that there has been no appreciable change in 
the temperature he uses the evidence afforded by the sixaultaneous 
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existence of the date-palm and the vine in Palestine throughout 
its history. The palm. and the vine are extremely sensitive to 
changes of temperature. The present conditions are such that 
Palestine is on the northern limit of the region in which palms 
can produce fruit and just within the southern limit of the region 
in which grapes can ripen in the open air. A decrease of tempera- 
ture of a few degrees would drive the palms from the country, or 
an increase of the same amount would make the vine unproductive. 
Yet, according to the records, there have always been palms and 
ripe grapes in Palestine, but there is no mention of dates in the 
Bible. There is thus no evidence for a change in temperature. A 
detailed discussion of the evidence for a change in the amount of 
rainfall also leads him to a negative conclusion. The rainfall in 
Palestine was always precarious, so that the greatest care had to 
be taken in storing the water, every house having its own cistern, 
and famines were as frequent in the past as at present. 

Similar conclusions are reached by Professor Gregory and other 
writers regarding the supposed changes in climate in Egypt, 
Greece, Syria, and North Africa. The Tarim Basin is an interest- 
ing example of supposed desiccation, and much has been written 
about it. This low-lying desert in the heart of Asia is bounded 
on the south by the Kwen Lun Mountains and the great tableland 
of Tibet. From the high land, rivers and streams flow into the 
basin, only to be lost in the sand after traversing a few miles of 
desert. On each of these streams there are now small towns and 
villages, but there is clear evidence that other towns and cultivated 
patches once existed in the desert far beyond the ends of the 
present streams. Existing villages on the rivers which can now 
only support a few families owing to the scarcity of water were 
formerly flourishing towns. 

From the evidence Stein and Huntington are convinced that 
there was more water in the rivers formerly, while Sven Hedin 
considers that all the changes can be accounted for by bad govern- 
ment and drifting sand. 

It is impossible here to go more fully into the controversy 
regarding the meaning of these signs of change of climate brought 
back by travellers. In my opinion, two main facts seem to emerge 
from the discussion: first, that there have been periods in the 
past when the rainfall was both greater and less than at present, 
and secondly, that there has been no appreciable permanent change 
of climate. Deserts are where they have always been during the 
historic period, but they have experienced periods when the 
scanty rainfall was more abundant than at present and also other 
periods when it was less. This is a similar conclusion to that at 
which we have already arrived, and which has been demonstrated 
by Briickner ; but the changes to which we are now referring, if 
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not greater than those of the Briickner cycle, continued for much 
longer periods. Evidence of such long period changes is gradually 
accumulating. The Caspian Sea affords much evidence. This 
sea has no outlet to the ocean, but is fed by several rivers. If the 
rainfall increases in its catchment area, the expanse of the sea 
must increase until its new area supplies sufficient surface for the 
increased evaporation necessary to dispose of the increased water 
supply: this means a higher water level. Similarly, when the 
rainfall decreases, evaporation from the surface is too great, and 
the loss exceeds the supply until the area has been reduced suffi- 
ciently to restore the balance: this means a lower water level. 
That there have been, during the historic period, several important 
changes of level is clearly proved. There are buildings now 
entirely submerged which must have been erected on dry land, and 
Arabic literature contains references to the water invading towns 

-and mosques still standing but now far above the level of the sea. 
The periods at which the water attained these levels can be 
inferred from the style of the submerged buildings, and from the 
dates given in the accounts, and so the periods when the rainfall 
was excessive or defective determined. Unfortunately, it is not 
so easy to determine how long the wet and dry periods continued, 
but that they were not short is clear: a building would not be 
erected on a site which had recently been under water; and 
strand marks, still visible, indicate that the water stood at one at 
least of the high levels for a considerable period. 

The individual changes of level of the Caspian Sea have not 
been definitely correlated with the changes in the Tarim Basin ; 
but there can be little doubt that the periods when the rivers in 
the Tarim Basin were fuller and longer correspond with the periods 
when the level of the sea was abnormally high. 

The best evidence for changes of this nature is, however, 
afforded by the giant trees of California. The rings of annual 
growth of these trees are very distinct, and have been much 
studied in America. It is not difficult to count and measure the 
rings, and this has been done for a large number of trees, some of 
which have more than 3000 annual rings. The width of the rings 
varies greatly, and Huntington, who has done much work on 
these trees, concludes that the width of the rings is mainly 
governed by the rainfall, a sequence of broad rings indicating a 
sequence of years with rainfall above the average, while thin rings, 
and even the absence of rings, are caused by periods of deficient 
rainfall. 

As a result of measuring 451 trees it has been possible to con- 
struct curves showing the average width of the rings for each year, 
the necessary correction being made to allow for the difference in 
width due to the age of the tree. In this way the variation in 
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width of the rings has been determined with great accuracy as 
far back as 200 B.c. and with less accuracy to 1000 B.c. The 
curves show that the trees grew rapidly for a period and then 
slowly, and so on in irregular periods. It is possible to pick out 
periods when the rate of growth was high for 100 years or so and 
similar periods when growth was slow. There are still a consider- 
able number of problems which must be solved before we are able 
to interpret the records of these trees. We do not yet know 
exactly what factors affect the rate of growth, but we can assume 
with Huntington that they are mainly climatic and that the 
effect of rainfall predominates. We also do not know whether 
the changes represented by these curves were of world-wide effect 
or mainly local. These questions will probably not be solved until 
many years have passed and the rings in trees now growing can be 
compared with meteorological observations. 

Two facts can, however, be deduced. First, no climatic change 
has taken place during the last 3000 years in California sufficiently 
large to be fatal to these trees—and the limited region in which 
they grow shows that they are very sensitive to climatic con- 
ditions ; secondly, that climatic changes do occur which materially 
affect the rate of growth, and continue sometimes for periods of a 
century or more. 

It appears reasonable to associate these changes with those 
which caused the level of the Caspian Sea to vary and the rivers 
in the Tarim Basin to alter their length. Taking all the evidence 
into account, there seems little doubt that, while there has been 
no progressive desiccation or permanent change of climate during 
the historic period, there have been long periods, much longer than 
the thirty-five years for a complete Briickner cycle, when the 
conditions were different from the present—periods of increased 
rainfall and periods of increased desiccation ; but these have been 
temporary, and the normal conditions have ultimately been 
restored. It should be remarked that these small variations might 
have little significance to people living in a climate like ours, but 
for a people living in arid regions they might be all-important. 
It is a well-known fact that the percentage variations of rainfall 
from year to year increase rapidly as the total rainfall decreases, 
and it is more than likely that a climatic change of a very small 
absolute amount would make a very large percentage change in the 
interior of a continent and on the borders of deserts where normally 
the rainfall is small. Thus, for people already hardly subsisting 
on the minimum of water the periods of climatic change might 
well be decisive, and not only cause sites to be abandoned, but a 
migration of a whole race. Climatic changes have frequently been 
stated to have been the cause of the successive migrations of the 
Huns from Central Asia, 
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We may pause here to consider whether a satisfactory explana- 
tion can be given for such periodic changes of climate. To give a 
full account of the numerous hypotheses and theories which have 
been propounded would occupy too much space. We can only 
refer in passing to the theories based on tidal action, changes in 
the amount of carbon dioxide in the air and volcanic action, none 
of which have been generally accepted by meteorologists. At 
present the only theory which is seriously held is that of changes 
in the radiation given out by the sun. We do know that small 
variations in the sun’s radiation occur, and these changes are now 
being measured ; but the measurements have only extended over 
a period of about six years, so that we have little knowledge as 
to how large they may be. There is, however, no known reason 
why appreciable fluctuations should not take place in the sun’s 
radiation, and it is now widely held that the variations of climate 
described above are mainly due to changes in solar radiation. 


The climatic changes which we have discussed so far have all 
been found to be temporary variations about a constant mean. 
We have found no evidence of any changes in the historic period 
sufficiently large to alter the vegetation in any part of the world ; 
on the contrary, the evidence of the palms and vines in Palestine 
and the big trees in California is sufficient to prove the absence 
of such changes for at least 3000 years. 

We must now take up the evidence produced by geologists for 
real changes in climate, changes which have given us both tropical 
and polar climates in the same place. This subject is one which 
is large enough for several articles as long as this, so we can but 
briefly refer to the main conclusions which have been reached. 

The first indication of climate given by the geological record 
is that of ice action in pre-Cambrian times. This is of the utmost 
importance from several points of view. The pre-Cambrian rocks 
were the first sedimentary rocks to be laid down, and were formed 
long before life, in anything but the most rudimentary form, had 
appeared on the earth. The presence of ice at this period shows 
that the crust of the earth and the atmosphere were already cooled 
down locally to the freezing point. This means that the internal 
heat of the earth had already ceased to be of climatic importance, 
and can therefore be entirely neglected in our study of any sub- 
sequent changes of climate which the rocks may reveal. A still 
more important conclusion can be drawn, namely, that at that 
early period the intensity of the solar radiation was very near to 
what it is to-day. Ice action indicates not only the presence of 
ice but also the presence of open water. If the earth were covered 
entirely by ice there would be little evaporation, and in conse- 
quence little transfer of water through the atmosphere from one 
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part to another; the layer of ice would be stagnant, no continuous 
movement would take place, and rocks would not be transported 
or scratched, and little trace of ice action would occur. We can 
therefore say conclusively that in the earliest geological times 
part of the earth’s surface was above the freezing point and part 
below, conditions which hold to-day. This would only be possible 
if the solar radiation was then of approximately the same amount 
as it is at present. 

Subsequent to pre-Cambrian times the rocks give clear evi- 
dence of large changes of climate. Rocks containing fossils of 
tropical vegetation occur under others which show the polishing 
and scratching of ice. Rocks which were laid down in a wet, 
moist climate occur in conjunction with rocks which were as 
clearly laid down in a waterless desert. All this evidence we may 
accept without discussion. I wish, however, to draw special atten- 
tion to three conclusions reached by geologists and then to 
examine what they signify from a meteorological point of view. 

(a) According to geological evidence, the climate was extremely 
uniform over the whole earth during the Jurassic period. Seward 
states that ‘ Jurassic flora are known from the arctic regions, many 
parts of North America, Europe and Asia and as far south as 
Graham Land, also from India, China, Australia and elsewhere,’ 
and concludes that ‘the data obtained by a study of Lower 
Cretaceous and Jurassic floras throughout the world point to a 
greater uniformity in the vegetation and indicate the prevalence 
of a higher temperature in arctic and antarctic regions than at the 
present day.’ 

(b) From the fossils found in Greenland, Spitsbergen, and 
other arctic lands geologists have concluded that in the Eocene 
period the North Pole experienced relatively warm climate and 
that its mean temperature was then about 27° C. (49° F.) above 
its present value. 

(c) In India there are indications of ice action in circumstances 
which lead to the conclusion that in Permo-Carboniferous times 
ice descended to sea level and entered the sea at what is now the 
Central Provinces. Further, the ice moved from the south; 
showing that the ice sheet extended in that direction, and so was 
within a few degrees of the equator. 

Each of these conclusions raises so many difficulties for 
meteorologists that, although they cannot refute the evidence on 
which they are based, they are unable to see any purely meteoro- 
logical explanation of them. The difference of temperature between 
the poles and the equator is due to the spherical shape of the earth, 
and meteorologists cannot see how it is possible in any circum- 
stances for the difference to be less than it is at present. Increasing 
or decreasing the solar radiation will change the mean temperature, 
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but it will not alter appreciably the difference in temperature 
between the equator and the poles. Nor can they conceive of any 
change in the earth’s atmosphere itself which would reduce the 
difference to an appreciable extent. Thus, to the meteorologist, 
the uniform temperature during the Jurassic period is entirely 
inexplicable. 

Similarly, if the temperature at the North Pole during the 
Eocene period were 49° F. above its present value, the temperature 
at the equator must have increased to, at least, the same extent ; 
that would bring the mean temperature at the equator to 128° F., 
a temperature which it is safe to say would have been fatal to all 
vegetation within the whole region of the tropics. 

On the other hand, what must have been the temperature 
over the rest of the earth when ice reached sea level within the 
tropics? To-day the glaciers in the Himalayas to the north of 
the Central Provinces do not descend to the 10,000 feet level. To 
bring them down to sea level would require a lowering of the mean 
temperature by at least 20° F.—probably much more. It has been 
calculated that a fall of temperature of 6° or 7° F. would be suffi- 
cient to produce an ice age similar to the last one, which covered 
England and Northern Europe with ice. It is therefore difficult 
to conceive a lowering of the temperature by more than 20° F. at 
the equator without at the same time producing an ice age much 
more stupendous than the last ; yet of such an ice age there is 
absolutely no evidence. 

It was an attempt to find a solution of these climatological 
problems which gave Wegener, a well-known German meteoro- 
logist, his first ideas on what has now become known as the 
Wegener theory. This celebrated and much-discussed theory 
states that the present continents are literally slabs of relatively 
light rocks floating on the crust of the earth, which is composed 
of heavier material. Floating is the right word to use, for 
although the earth’s crust is solid, it reacts (as the science of 
isostasy indicates), like a fluid, to great and long-continued 
stresses. The continents, in consequence of this flotation, are 
able to move relatively to one another, and, in fact, have in the 
past moved over large distances, and probably are still moving. 
Wegener has given much evidence for this motion ; but we will 
here only refer to the fact that if South America were moved 
across the South Atlantic Ocean its coast would fit exactly into 
the coast of Africa, and the geological strata would then continue 
across the break like the picture on a jig-saw puzzle. Originally, 
according to this theory, all the continents were part of one great 
continental block which commenced to break up during the 
Carboniferous age, and subsequently the parts drifted apart to 
the positions which they now occupy. The movement of the 
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continents affected the moment of inertia of the revolving world 
and caused the polar axis to wander as the continents moved. 
A movement of the polar axis had always previously been 
considered to be impossible owing to the shape of the earth ; 
but Wegener showed that the same factors which permit of the 
movement of the continents permit also of the necessary change 
of the shape of the earth, so that what has been called the ‘ bulge 
of the equator’ would always adjust itself to the new position of 
the polar axis. 

Wegener assumes that there has never been a fundamental 
change in the climate of the world as a whole,! and that the 
difference of temperature between the equator and poles has 
always existed. Hence at all periods there have been polar caps 
with ice and two belts of deserts encircling the earth to the north 
and south of a warm, damp equatorial region. Now polar, desert, 
and equatorial conditions leave very characteristic records in the 
rocks. Polar conditions are accompanied by the action of ice ; 
desert conditions are associated with disappearing lakes and seas, 
which leave their traces in deposits of salt, gypsum, and other 
easily soluble substances ; while equatorial conditions are clearly 
recognised by large deposits of vegetable matter, as in the coal 
measures. 

Using these indications, Wegener and his collaborator, Képpen 
(another well-known meteorologist), have produced a series of 
maps showing the positions of the continents and of the poles in 
each of the great geological epochs, the whole forming a complete 
history of the surface of the earth since the earliest geological 
times. From the meteorological point of view, this theory solves 
all those great problems to which I have referred above. The 
existence of Jurassic flora in many latitudes, including the arctic, 
does not now mean that there was little difference in temperature 
in Jurassic times between the then existing polar and equatorial 
regions, but only that the poles were then far removed from their 
present positions, and the continents were then not spread so far 
apart as they are to-day. According to Wegener’s reconstruction, 
our present arctic regions were, during Eocene times, in about 
latitude 45 degrees N., thus accounting for the vegetation, from 
the remains of which it was deduced that the temperature in 
polar regions was then 27° C. warmer than at present. It is signi- 
ficant that the mean temperature of 45 degrees N. is now about 
30° C. higher than at the North Pole. 

In the Permo-Carboniferous period, when ice left traces at 


1 Readers who are interested in the duration of the solar radiation will find 
that the article on ‘The New Outlook in Cosmogony,’ by J. H. Jeans, F.R.S., at 
Pp. 819 et seg., in the December 1925 number of the Nineteenth Century and 
Afier, deals with this point.—Ep1rTor. 
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sea level in India, the distribution of the continents was very 
different from what it is at present, and Wegener shows the point 
of India not far from where Madagascar is at present and the 
South Pole less than 30 degrees away—in fact, parts of Southern 
India were then within the South Polar circle. The formation of 
ice in such circumstances is easily understood. As I have already 
stated, Wegener’s theory solves so many meteorological problems 
that it is difficult for meteorologists not to accept it—in fact, on 
meteorological grounds, no objection can be found to it. It is for 
the geologists to have the final word and to tell us whether it is 
correct or not. At present the geological world is much divided 
on the subject ; but the fact that many well-known geologists 
have accepted it, and that it is the subject of discussion wherever 
geologists meet, shows that it must be taken seriously, and that 
it is of an entirely different nature from other theories which have 
- been put forward to explain the facts of what is now called paleo- 
climatology. 

If we accept the Wegener theory, we can sum up the facts of 
climatic change in a very few sentences. 

Since the beginning of geological time there has been little or 
no change in the mean temperature of the earth. Throughout 
the whole period there have been climatic belts similar to those 
existing at present. 

The large changes of climate at any one place indicated in the 
geological record have been caused by the movements of the poles 
and of the continents which have resulted in individual regions 
coming at different times into the various climatic belts. 

While there have been no permanent climatic changes, the 
climate undergoes small variations from the normal. Briickner 
has shown that there is a tendency for a small climatic oscillation 
to occur with a frequency of about thirty-five years, while the 
evidence from the big trees of California and other sources indicates 
changes which continue for much longer periods, more of the order 
of a century than of thirty-five years, and these have probably 
been the cause of economic and political changes chiefly on the 
borders of the deserts and in the interior of the continents. 


G. C. SIMPSON. 
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DUN TUILM: A CASTLE OF SKYE 


**S mairg a shamhladh Cola creagach 
Ri Dunbheagain no Dun Tuilm ?’ 
(‘ Who’d compare Coll the rocky 
To Dunvegan or Dun Tuilm ? ’) 
Op CLAN RANALD SonG. 





On the extreme north-western shore of the Isle of Skye stands a 
ruined castle. Its name is Dun Tuilm (in English the ‘ dun,’ or 
fort, of the rounded hill), and it is built upon a rocky headland 
that rises sheer from the tide-torn waters of the sea, with a wide 
view across the Minch to Harris of the many hills some twenty 
miles to the north-west. 

Dun Tuilm is the ancestral home and fortress of the Mac- 
Donalds of the Isles and of Sleat, but not of the Lords of the Isles, 
as is sometimes stated. One of the earliest references to Dun 
Tuilm is in a charter by Angus, Master of the Isles and Lord of 
Trotternish, granting certain lands in Kilmuir to the Abbey of 
Iona in 1485. This Angus lived in Dun Tuilm, and is supposed to 
have built the castle upon the ruins of a Norse fortress. By 1490 
the said Angus (who was the natural son of John, Lord of the 
Isles) was dead, and in 1495 Trotternish, with the castle of Dun 
Tuilm, was in the hands of the king by reason of the forfeiture of 
John of Isla, formerly Lord of the Isles. Three years later Alex- 
ander MacLeod of Dunvegan obtained a charter of the lands of 
Harris, Durinish, Meginish, Bracadale, and Lindale, as also the 
lands of Trotternish (upon which stands Dun Tuilm). In 1505 
the Commissioners of the Crown leased ‘the 80 merklands of 
Trotternish ’ to Ranald Ban, Chief of Clan Ranald, for three years. 

In 1508 Clan Ranald, along with the Bishop of Caithness and 
Alexander MacLeod of Dunvegan, was commissioned by the King 
of Scotland to let to sufficient tenants for five years the land of 
the Lewes, and of Trotternish, in Skye. 

On the death of Ranald of Clan Ranald in 1509 Archibald, one 
of the natural sons of Hugh of Sleat, seized the lands of Trotternish, 
but he was killed in 1517 by two of his nephews, in revenge for 
the murder of their father by him eleven years before. For the 
next thirty years MacLeod of MacLeod seems to have been in 
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possession of Trotternish and Dun Tuilm, but on his death in 
1547 Donald Gorm, son of Sleat (ancestor of the families of the 
MacDonalds of the Isles and the MacDonalds of Sleat), obtained 
a footing on the lands of Trotternish, and his descendants occupied 
Dun Tuilm until it was finally abandoned about the year 1730. 
Previous to 1547 Donald Gorm and his ancestors had lived in 
Dunsgaich Castle, in the south end of Skye, and after leaving Dun 
Tuilm in the eighteenth century the MacDonalds of the Isles 
returned to the neighbourhood of their earlier home and built the 
castle of Armadale, their present seat. Armadale stands above 
the blue waters of the sound of Sleat, only a few miles distant 
from where the ruins of Dunsgaich look across the quiet waters of 
Loch Slapin to where the Black Cuillin raise their serrated peaks 
to the blue of the western sky. 

There is a mystery in the abandoning of Dun Tuilm—a castle 
- that never in its history had been taken by any foe. It is generally 
believed that the loss of a child (which was unwittingly dropped 
by a luckless nurse from a window into the sea below) was the 
cause. But some say that it is because of the restless ghost of 
Donald Gorm 1—who in his lifetime travelled always with a score 
of the most valiant men of his clan—that Dun Tuilm now stands 
aruin. This is the story of the loss of the child as told me by an 
old lady living in a wee thatched house not far from the castle : 

One fine day the nurse was with the little one at a window of the castle, 
She was doubtless pointing out to the wee thing the fine ‘ birlinn,’ or galley, 
of MacDonald that was entering the bay with the chief on board of er. 


And then the baby gave a jump, and in a moment the child was out of the 
nurse’s hands and into the sea and drowned. 


But according to another version of the story the crew of the 
returning galley noticed something white hanging on the face of 
the cliff. A man went over the cliff, and discovered the infant, 
suspended precariously by its dress, alive and uninjured. Let us 
continue the old lady’s narrative : 


The Lady MacDonald got a boat and called one Angus, and put him in 
a small boat with neither sail nor oars, and she tied the nurse after the boat 
so that she was lying in the water with only her head above it, and 
then she cast them both adrift on the wind. When they got a little way 
off shore the waves began to wash over the nurse’s face, and soon drowned 
her. Then Angus for two days drifted on the wind, and at the end of that 
time was cast ashore near Dun Tuilm. He went to the castle. When the 
Lady MacDonald saw him she was afraid, maybe, that he had not drowned 
the nurse right, so she put poor Angus again in the boat, and told him to 
go to Iona and bring back something that would show her he had been 
there. (She was thinking all the time that she would never see the poor 
man again, for he would surely be drowned.) Angus went to sea again. 


1 Donald Gorm was the son of Donald Gruamach, who died on his way 
from Dunsgaich to Dun Tuilm at a well on Druim nan Cleochd known as Tobar 
Domhnall Gruamach, or the Well of Donald the Grim. 
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He had nothing but his two hands to paddle with, but still he went the 
full hundred miles that separate Dun Tuilm from Iona, and from that 
place he brought back a gravestone with the picture of a knight upon it. 
In the course of time the currents and the wind drifted him back to Dun 
Tuilm. He carried the great stone on his back to the castle and showed it 
to the Lady MacDonald, and she bade him carry it to the churchyard at 
Kilmuir, two miles away. And there it is to be seen at the present day. 
And ever afterwards Angus was called Aonghas a’ Gaoithe, or Angus of 
the Wind, because of his sailing all that distance on the wind with no sail 
and nothing but his two hands to paddle with. 


There is a curious old-world and primitive atmosphere about 
the district of Dun Tuilm, its crofts and its small villages. It is 
an atmosphere of a past age—an atmosphere more of the Outer 
Isles than of Skye, and entirely different from Portree, or even 
Uig, where are the nearest pier and harbour. The people are, of 
course, Gaelic-speaking. They have the hospitality of the folk 
of the Outer Hebrides, and know little of the outside world, a 
journey even to Portree, the capital of Skye, being an event 
of considerable importance in their lives. 

It is interesting that a fairy origin was ascribed to the castles 
of Dun Tuilm and Dunsgaich. They grew and were completed 
with miraculous speed in the course of a single night, for they 
were fashioned by innumerable fairy hands. Of the two fortresses 
Dunsgaich is the older, and it does not seem to have been inhabited 
after the sixteenth century. The castle of Dun Tuilm was built 
upon a still earlier fortress. This was Dun Daibhidh, or David’s 
Fort. David was a Norse sea-rover, who, it is believed, wrested 
the fortress from the Celts who were in possession before the 
Norse invasion of the western islands. It is said that Dunvegan 
Castle, in Skye, the ancestral seat of the chiefs of the MacLeods, 
is also built on the ruins of Dun Daibhidh, and it may well be that 
there were two such forts belonging to David, so that both tradi- 
tions are possibly correct. 

In Pennant’s Voyage to the Hebrides (1774) is an interesting 
plate of Dun Tuilm Castle, entire and as it was abandoned about 
forty-five years earlier. In this print the walled garden is seen 
clearly. This garden had an interesting history. The earth of 
which it was fashioned was carried by sea from seven kingdoms— 
England, Ireland, Norway, France, Spain, Germany and Den- 
mark. Not a trace of this old garden remains, but some of its 
soil has been used to enrich the garden at Dun Tuilm Lodge. 

Below the castle, when the tide is low, are smooth flat rocks 
leading down to the sea. Across these rocks the ‘ birlinn,’ or 
galley, of the chief was dragged to the water’s edge, and even 
now the two grooves worn by the boats are distinct. The 
grooves are perhaps three feet apart, and one, the deeper, was 
made by the larger vessels. These grooves are to-day used by the 
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fishermen when launching their boats, and from personal experi- 
ence I can testify of the ease with which a boat can be launched 
by running it along the same smooth-worn hollow where in bygone 
centuries kilted clansmen launched the MacDonald galley, while 
from the castle above the chief with cold dignity watched the 
labouring figures of his men. Near the galley marks may be seen 
the deep shelter cut in the bank where the vessels were stored. 
It is known as Barrnam Birnal, and at the present day the boats 
of the crofters and fishermen are drawn up here. 

Near the castle are several rounded knolls. In the days when 
Dun Tuilm was inhabited each knoll was known throughout the 
island ; now it is difficult to gather from the people the exact 
situations of any but two. The highest of these knolls is Cnoc a’ 
Rola, or the Hill of the Rolling. To the top of this hill were taken 
the culprits who had been judged by the MacDonald of the day (in 
‘ whose hands was the power of life and death) upon the judgment 
seat Cnoc an Ceartais, or upon the neighbouring Cnoc a’ Mhoid, 
and in nail-studded barrels they were rolled down to a terrible 
death. If by a miracle they survived the rolling, they were held 
to be innocent. 

On one occasion Cnoc a’ Rola saved the castle of Dun Tuilm 
from capture by the MacLeods. The story is as follows :—One 
day when MacDonald and his men were from home on some foray, 
and Donald Gorm Og, a boy of sixteen, was left behind with a few 
old men, came a breathless runner from the Tigh Seallaidh, or the 
look-out house, at Kilmuir, with news that MacLeod and his clans- 
men were approaching. Donald Gorm Og was filled with con- 
sternation. He sought the advice of the family jester, who said 
he should send to Kilmaluaig (about two miles distant) and order 
every man and boy and every piper that was in the village to 
hurry to the castle. The jester further said that these men and 
boys should be marched round Cnoc a’ Rola in full view of the 
advancing MacLeods; that when they disappeared behind the 
knoll the MacLeods would imagine they had entered the castle, 
but that, instead of doing this, they should run quickly round the 
knoll to where they should be again visible to the MacLeods, so 
that it should appear to the investing force that a steady stream 
of men were marching towards the castle to defend it. The advice 
of the jester was taken, and MacLeod, seeing the castle so strongly 
garrisoned, considered that its capture was too costly an under- 
taking and returned to his castle at Dunvegan. 

Below Cnoc a’ Rola is a small, inconspicuous knoll. It is still 
named Cnoc a’ Chrochaidh, or the Hanging Knoll, and one can 
picture some terrified victim being dragged protestingly by 
stalwart men to his doom. There is a tradition locally that when 
the gallows was first set up here, and the chief and his men were 
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Standing round about it, someone jokingly suggested that it should 
there and then be tested. In the distance an old man was seen 
passing by on the rough track. A messenger was sent for him, 
and he hurried up eagerly, since it was an honour to be summoned 
by the chief. But when he reached Cnoc a’ Chrochaidh he was 
seized and hanged upon the new gallows, which, to the satis- 
faction of all, was found to be in excellent working order. Other 
knolls, the position of which is uncertain, are Cnoc a’ Mhoid (the 
Meeting Knoll), Cnoc an Eirige (the Knoll of the Ransom or 
Fine), Cnoc na Comhairle (the Council Hill), and Cnoc a’ Cheartais 
(Justice Knoll). 

The castle of Dun Tuilm is now in ruins, and many of its stones. 
have been taken for the building of crofters’ houses. But in an 
arch of one of the windows is seen at the present day a rude but 
euriously arresting drawing of MacDonald’s galley, scratched with 
some sharp instrument in the mortar of the arch. Each winter a 
small portion of the drawing crumbles away, and, since nothing 
is done to preserve it, the last traces of the galley will have dis- 
appeared before many years have passed. 

The dungeons of Dun Tuilm are now choked with earth and 
rubbish. Could they but speak, they might tell grim tales of the 
old days. Here perished Uisdein or Hugh, a kinsman of Donald 
Gorm Mor, Chief of Sleat. He was known as Uisdein MacGhillea- 
spuig Chleirich, his title of ‘ cleireach,’ or ‘ clerk,’ having been given 
him because at that time—the middle of the sixteenth century— 
few in the West Highlands were able to write, and Uisdein was 
one of that select company. Uisdein was at enmity with his chief, 
and formed a conspiracy to kill Donald Gorm. The plot was to 
be carried out at a great feast that Uisdein proposed to give at the 
completion of his castle (Caisteal Uisdein, upon Loch Snizort, 
about twelve miles south of Dun Tuilm). When all was ready 
Uisdein wrote a cunning letter to his chief. In it he bade him 
affectionately to the feast, at the same time imploring his forgive- 
ness for past misdeeds. That day he wrote a letter to a fellow- 
conspirator, giving details of his scheme to kill Donald Gorm. By 
a remarkable oversight he placed this damning letter in the 
envelope addressed to Donald Gorm, who had him seized in 
North Uist by his kinsman Domhnall Maclain ’ic Sheumais 
(although, by assuming female attire and grinding corn with a 
quern, he attempted to escape recognition). In the dungeon of 
Dun Tuilm Uisdein was kept for long without food. At last a 
large portion of salt beef was lowered to him. The starving Hugh 
devoured this greedily and was speedily tormented with thirst, 
A jug of water was lowered to him. He seized it and drank 
deep, only to find that the water was salt. It is said that he died 
in madness, having torn to pieces with his teeth the pewter dish 
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that had held the beef. His body was taken to the churchyard 
at Kilmuir, but was not buried ; it was left on the surface of the 
ground for the ravens, gulls, and grey crows to feast upon. 

In the New Statistical Account (1845) is the following account 
of a mean trick played by Uisdein on his kinsman Donald Gorm 
Mor. Soon after James VI. assumed the government a bloody 
feud arose between the MacDonalds and the MacLeans. It 
happened that Donald Gorm, with a retinue befitting his rank; 
set out to visit his kinsman Angus MacDonald of Dunyveg, in 
Isla. A sudden storm forced him to take shelter in that part of 
Jura belonging to the MacLeans. At the same time Uisdein was 
at sea, and was driven by the same storm to a neighbouring har- 
bour of Jura. Uisdein, finding himself so near his chief, treache- 
rously by night lifted some of the MacLeans’ cattle and put to sea, 
expecting that Donald Gorm would suffer for the robbery. Sure 
" enough, the MacLeans, discovering their loss and seeing Donald 
Gorm and his men, naturally imagined that they were the culprits. 
In the fierce fight that followed sixty of Donald Gorm’s men were 
killed, and the chief narrowly escaped with his life. 

But Donald Gorm also had a cruel side to his character. In 
time he became tired of his wife (a MacLeod of Dunvegan), and, 
falling in love with a daughter of MacKenzie of Kintail, deter- 
mined to send his wife back to her own home. Since the lady had 
lost an eye, her husband with cruel humour mounted her upon a 
one-eyed horse, led by a one-eyed boy and followed by a one-eyed 
dog, and thus she returned to MacLeod in ignominy. 

There is an old Gaelic ‘ oran,’ or song, written for Donald 
Gorm by his foster-mother. It was taken down from the singing 
of Harriet MacVicar, spinner, of North Uist, in 1870 by Miss 
Tolmie, Dunvegan—a lady who has made a life study of Gaelic 
airs and has rescued many old songs from oblivion. The English 
translation of this song is as follows : 


Oran DO DOMHNALL GORM. 

I rejoice that it is she, the sun, which is rising; and dimness passing 
over the stars. 

The son of my king arrays himself ; a hundred sitting beside thee; a 
hundred standing around ; a hundred to play football for thee. Wish ye 
the might of victory, ye heroes of the Feinn. When the son of my king 
takes his course in due order [deiseal, i.e., the way of the sun from east to 
west] may the vigour of Cuchulain be with him ; the power of the Feinn ; 
the energy of little Ossian, and of Oscar the strong ; the energy of the brown 
stag that springs on high; the strength of the sea, of weight and power ; 
the strength of the world be thine and the strength of the sun. May Brian 
[a Celtic god] be to thee what I am to thee; for like a full sister am I to 
thee, and if not more certainly as much... . 

Numerous as are the leaves on the thorn-tree, or the yellow-headed 
sheaves on a cornfield, so at the court of Donald are shields and swords ; 
and at the court of Donald are valiant men. 
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Donald Gorm resided at Dun Tuilm in 1616. About this time he 
lost his life while besieging the castle of Eilean Donain, being’ hit 
by an arrow from one of the defenders. It is said that bis ghost 
revealed to Donald Gorm Og the hiding place of a decument of 
importance. 

The glory of Dun Tuilm has faded. No longer do the Mac- 
Arthurs, hereditary pipers, play the Ceol Mor, or Big Music, on 
the Highland pipe; no longer do the MacVurichs, hereditary 
bards, sing of the deeds of valour performed by their chiefs; no 
longer do the Beatons, hereditary physicians, tend MacDonald 
and his family in ill-health ; no longer do the MacDonalds, here- 
ditary harpers, make soft music within the castle walls, or sit at 
their especial window, always known as the Harpers’ window; 
no longer do the MacRurys, hereditary smiths and armourers, 
forge the gleaming broadsword and trusty shield. But beneath 
the castle, as in the bygone centuries, solan geese pass to and fro 
upon strong white wings, their keen eyes piercing the opaque 
depths far below for the swift-swimming mackerel or the silvery 
herring. As of old, kittiwakes, green cormorants, and a pair of 
ravens have their home on Eilean Tuilm, and the peregrine falcon, 
with spleadid flight, battles with the tempest. 

The sea and the hills are unchanging. At sunrise, as in the 
ceriuries that are past, Eaval of North Uist rises blue from the 


waters of the ocean ; at sunset the last golden light burns behind 
Clisham of Harris. And so it will be when the last stone of Dun 
Tuilm has fallen, and when nothing is left to mark the fortress 
of the proud MacDonalds of the Isles. 


SETON GORDON. 








